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Deere thon <a... LaF e MES ess might have had a country house and have sat on 


= , t the bench in a rural court in England. He illus- 
_ AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. trated and carried forward the ideals of a high- 


| citi eee ree 0 Ey 1 Te ted culture, and did in a gentlemanly way the things a 
» CURRENT TOPICS. - 2. 7 1 ee ee ee 173 gentleman ought todo. But he did vastly more than that: 
ee ee tag he put honor, conscience, fidelity, patience, and courage 
% LETTERS To THE EDITOR. into the foreground of his work in such a manner that they 


became models of conduct and incentives to action for all 


ty page Eee 8 Unltatianicm,; Peatheeaiaiid : ee his fellow-countrymen in a great and arduous struggle for 


_ ‘Training for Boys. 


eS? liberty. He stands out a figure heroic and monumental, 
__ ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. attracting attention not only in the ancient kingdoms of 
_ © A New Birth of Mysticism, by Frederic Gill . . . . 175 Europe, but rising before new nations as they wheel into 
Us Of the Expectations of Parents, by Isabel Francis - line and giving to them a pattern of civilization to work by 
; Bet gee hs te SE ee L296 and imitate. They of the new-born nations regard with 
Richard Watson Gilder: A Sweet Spirit, by Smith Baker, 178 awe and wonder the career of Alexander the Great, they 

A The Immediate Problems of the American Church, by _ admire Napoleon Bonaparte, but they love George 
: James Gordon Gilkey . . . - 180 Washington and gladly accept him as guide and trust- 


__ Meadville Theological School; New York Letter. . . 186 worthy example. We inthe United States have had men 

es The Unitarian Club of Boston * + + + + + 187 and women enough of unsavory record to make the name 

%4 American Unitarian Association . . . . «2. . . . 188 “American” a hissing and a by-word in foreign lands, 

Lend-a-Hand Club; The National Federation of Relig- but we have had also two men of matchless renown with 
SOUS LADeteI OR eon Sehich to challenge the admiration of all the world. 
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though he should himself think it safe, would be rightly 
held responsible for their safety, and if, as in Alpine 
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Peter Catbird and his Particular Mother, by Lyle Ward climbing, an ignorant guide should lead a party where an 
Sanderson; The Missing Ethel. . . ..... 184 avalanche swept them to déath, he could be called hardly 
_ The Little Boy who wanted to be a Soldier; Washing- less than a murderer. To delude people into feeling 
‘aR ton’s Interest in Children. . . . . .. . . . 185 secure under circumstances of imminent danger would 


"2 ~ be justifiable for the purpose of preventing panic and mak- 

in ¢ + + + e+ + + + + + + « 175 ing adequate defence; but if such delusion were to pre- 
+ + +. + +... 18t vent defence and lead to destruction, no condemnation 

+ + + «4 4 + + . 184 could be too strong of the folly at - root of pe catas- 

IOUS . , trophe. Among the perplexities of decision in these times 
“y atta Sothing is ees ‘Mer that an extempore defence against 
‘attack costs thousands of precious lives. Valiant un- 
readiness becomes a sacrifice to delusive security. Every 
> £88 experience under such circumstance proves that, without 

Bs 8 - + 189 foresight and knowledge of what to do, those who are 
«++... 192 first to respond to a nation’s call give their lives for its 
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folly. A gman who should succeed in persuading people 


that in time of national peril a million men would rush to 
arms over night would be guilty of thousands of deaths as 
consequence of attempting in a day what it takes a year 
to be capable of performing. The volunteer spirit is 
noble: the volunteer fact is ghastly. 
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It is now possible to travel from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific across the United States and be always under 
prohibitory law. The links welded together binding 
the country in such control bring the time close within 
sight when prohibition will be in force in every State, if it 
does not become a national law. Men who oppose it 
very commonly expect it. The trend of public senti- 
ment in this direction is one of the most extraordinary 
developments in modern life. Everything conspires to 
help on the cause. Nations under stress of war show 
what can be achieved. ‘The medical profession has al- 
ready put alcohol on its index expurgatorius for conditions 
where it was formerly considered indispensable. Men 
who once resented interference are now interfering with 
themselves. ‘The commonplaces of justification for per- 
sonal indulgence are now become glaring absurdities. 
Such facts as are brought into plain view in Mr. Fisk’s 
articles in late numbers of the Atlantic Monthly lift the 
matter out of reach of dispute, and soon persons who re- 
fuse to accept the teaching: of science on the subject will 
be in the class with Brother Jasper. 
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WHEN we think of the times to come after the war, a 
deeper gloom invades the mind than war itself brings. 
_ There is the depletion, the burden of misery and sorrow, 
and the long time of recovery. Worst of all, there is the 
bitterness, the memory of unforgivable injuries, the 
corroding antipathy which this war will leave in its course. 
Human nature is prone to forget, and thus, where it cannot 
forgive, oblivion gathers and dulls the sense of wrong; 
but there are horrors which are self-perpetuating, and 
cannot be -overlooked or left behind. ‘The current of 
time cannot bear them away because they will go with 
the current. Things can never be the same between 
nations who have suffered what some nations and people 
have suffered and are suffering in this war. To pretend 
to forget them in the interest of future harmony would 
produce merely dissimulation and concealment, under- 
neath which the fire would burn. Charity toward some 
parts of such a past would be not only a counsel of per- 
fection beyond human nature’s power, but it would be a 
hypocrisy and a mockery and a narcotic. The scars 
cannot be touched and cannot be concealed. All we can 
hope is that new duties and co-operations will bring new 
unions, and that new ideals of national greatness will 
engender absorbing purpose. If men cannot forget and 
forgive, they may renew and re-create. The fire that 
burns may fuse. ; 
vt 
FEBRUARY is a hallowed month by the anniversaries 
of the two greatest Americans. The use that is made 
of their birthdays has its curiosities in the opinions 
which claim support in their words. Frequently the 
persons who praise them do so by selecting sayings which 
accord with their own peculiar ideas, and by carefully 
ignoring those which express what they abhor. It is 
not so much the things Washington and Lincoln deemed 
true as the things one or another of their eulogists wish 
to have accepted which are put out, for the sake of ad- 
vantage more than of praise. We are bidden to believe 
that Lincoln would do now just the opposite of what 
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he did under circumstances n like wn, 
that his counsel then means for us something entirely 
inconsistent with its meaning then. The hackneyed 
quotations from Washington have an endless term as 
representative of his whole opinion, and are never suc- 
ceeded by quotations which definitely indicate where 
he would stand on present-day emergencies. People 
prove just what they most want to prove from these 
prophets, just as they do from those of the Bible. The — 
month ought to be observed less in laudation than in 
careful reading of biographies which freshen the mind 
with actual revelation. 
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OF some marriages it is said that they are made in 
heaven. We have known many such marriages, but - 
none that have not required a good deal of earthly sym- : 
pathy, good-will, and forbearance. Perhaps the more 
heavenly the marriage, the more care is advisable thatits 
earthly conditions do not become its undoing. People’ 
must settle their own troubles here as nowhere else. 
Nothing but character can make marriage a success, and 
the bearing of its several and mutual responsibilities goes 
to make the character which is the assurance of durabil- 
ity. After all the prudences are seen to, the real saving 
grace of marriage is the continuance of its romance. If — 
it is made in the heaven of daily sunrises of attentions 
and tendernesses, the old saying will best be proved. 
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Prophets as Companions. 


These are days in which the prophets become curiously 
contemporary. With the change of a word here and 
there, and the addition of a few, many a chapter, like 
the first of Habakkuk, and of Zephaniah, sounds as if 
it were written for a morning newspaper. If they were 
to be buried and then dug up as a discovery, with the 
names. of a few modern countries substituted for the 
ancient ones, they would furnish good copy, and give 
a revelation with every mark of divine intention. Human 
nature is a timeless sort of quantity, in its most matter- 
of-fact condition. It has put off enough badness, and 
taken on enough goodness, to justify a faith in progress, : 
but if any one reckons too much change as evidence of 
evolution he will find his timbers inadequate to the ei 
strain of experience. Human nature now is astonish-— 
ingly like human nature in the times of Hammurabi 
and Rameses and Moses and the prophets. A fresh © 
realization of this comes with reading the most easily 
accessible writings of ancient times, the prophecies of 
the Old Testament. z : } 

One most modern note is found in their contempt 
of prophets. They are remarkably anxious not to be _ 
taken for prophets. Haggai scorns them as we should ~ 
scorn the crew of clairvoyants and fortune-tellers that 
feed on the credulity and anxiety of people to-day, and 
disclaims any association and sympathy with them. — 
Amos will have people know that he is not only no 
prophet, but that he is not the son of a prophet. There — 
is no more pretence of a power of prediction among then 
than would be found in a meeting of hard-headed bus 
ness men. ‘There is, however, as much; and the prophets 
seem modern men particularly in their confidence 
that present meanings are meanings that will show what a 
future will be if they continue. These men are prophe 
in just the sense that any man must be a proph 
if he would succeed in his enterprises. Estimat 
bearing of facts on future events, putting tw 
together for something more than four, dis 
must happen because this or th 
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vho speaks con- 
> man who, according 
some time ago, said that history was 
ie is either most inconsistent or most foolish. 
¥ ry is less a chronicle than a prophecy, and to try 
ie ts on without it would be like building a bridge 
aa tog calculating before it is used the strain it will 
- bear. _ Every one can be his own prophet to good effect, 
and those who saw what was inevitable as surely as if 
a ~ they foresaw the happenings of to-day will in these creative 
| days have much reason to hold up their heads again before 
the incredulous who once put them to shame. . 
= _ The assertion of an international morality is, as a fact 
of law, a modern development, the evolution of a world 
order; but the prophets asserted it long ago, before it 
was produced in experience. When they said that God 
was the God of the whole world, they made the present 
__ proclamation by one nation of its law for all nations an 
\; act of anarchy. God is with a nation not by favor or 
because it believes God is with it, but just so far as that 
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nation is with God. ‘The test of which nation God is 


2 with is its behavior and its purpose. Its prayers, crowd- 
> ing up to heaven and shouldering aside the prayers of 
nations at war with it, have nothing to do with the vital 
question. All may pray sincerely. As Lincoln put it, 
however: “In great contests each party claims to act 
in accordance with the will of God. Both may be, and 
: one must be, wrong. God cannot be for and against 
the same thing at the same time.’’ The only way to 
get any measure of whether God is with one contention 
is to compare its claims with its acts, and both with 
what would be good if all the world were under it, what 
are the great impartial and universal principles. Dom- 
ination, even though it became universal, would not 
be such a principle. An old prophet put up a standard 
by which we can tell which nation is a nation whose God: 
is the Lord, when he wrote, ‘‘He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require 
_ of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” It may not be possible always 
to tell in a given situation what is justice and compas- 
sion and obedience to God, but it is nearly always pos- 
y sible to say what is not. 
_ The companionship with the old prophets makes a 
new disposition. ‘They inspire in each one a confidence 
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in his pure and high insights. ‘They bring each one into 
the real presence. What is true and good puts God’s 
hand round ours, clasps his fingers with ours, gives his 
law a voice. 


_Righteousness—with an “If,” 


Across the water there is perceptible a groping among 
i a a. nations, one with another, in search of some common 
_ ground for a permanent peace. The basis of such a 
‘peace is assumed to be right, justice, equity; but when 
thi basis i is scanned narrowly, the right and justice and 
“ ity appear to be not unreserved, but conditioned. 
h nation seems to be willing to move toward peace, 
ondition that some other nation will agree to certain 
‘There is therefore in the action of these large 
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on deepens into a quarrel. You know 
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aps you intimate gently that 
here is a little blame on both 
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what is right—if ite other. man will meet him halfway. 
That is conditional righteousness. That is rectitude 

with a string attached to it. It is not the kind which is 

urged in the Decalogue, the kind which is justified by 

our highest hours. ‘There is not an “‘if” in all the Deca- 

logue, and no support is given in the New Testament to 

that kind of diluted goodness. When one of the disciples 

asked, ‘‘What shall this man do,” pointing to a friend 

and evidently conditioning his own action on that of 

the friend, the Master’s reproof came promptly: ‘‘What . 
is that to thee? Follow thou me!” That is the only kind 

of moral action worthy of the name. 

One of the unwritten articles of the code of business is 
that a man is justified in meeting deceit with deceit. He 
deals squarely with a rival if that rival deals squarely 
with him, but if the rival uses deception, then the man 
“fights fire with fire,’ and feels justified. Evidently 
his previous square dealing has not been absolute, but 
has been conditioned on the conduct of somebody else. 
That kind of morality has its value, doubtless, but it is 
not the highest kind. We are told that even among the 
splendid stars there are differences of magnitude and 
brilliancy. ‘One star differeth from another star in 
glory.” So it is with moral actions; the element of 
quality enters. One act may be good, but another may 
be better; and below both of them rank the “‘bad’’ and the 
“worse.” Yet, however leniently we may classify them, 
after they are done, nevertheless, in their beginning, as 
they offer themselves to the human will, each comes as 
an unqualified command,—‘‘the categorical imperative,” 
Kant called it. 

In no field of human conduct is this conditional good- 
ness more evident than in reforms and philanthropic 
enterprises. Some man is shown the need of such a 
new movement, and he sees the need, but when his name, 
or his attendance at a meeting, is sought, he holds back. 
Instead of saying, “I know that this thing is needed, and 
you may count me in,” he shows uneasiness, and pres- 
ently asks, ‘‘What other people have you on your list?’”’ 
If he finds certain names there, he adds his own; but 
failing to find them, he refuses his own. That is condi- 
tional badness, as it would have been conditional good- 
ness if he had found the names he sought and had added 
his own. Virtue with an “if” is a weak kind of virtue. 
Its results may sum up as grandly as those of the abso- 
lute kind, but, essentially, it is weak. It stands on one 
leg and leans, when virtue should stand squarely and 
firmly on its two legs, open-eyed and unafraid. 

Sometimes men try to make compacts with God. They 
say within themselves, ‘If God will prosper me in my 
business, I will do great good with my money.” They 
condition their fealty to their Maker on financial pros- 
perity. They frame, in their hearts, a contract with 
the Almighty, and that contract has an “if” clause in 
it. That is bad theology and weak morality. More- 
over, when they draw up that document, they may mean 
what they say, but the frugal grasping years bring fixity 
of habits, and in later life, when they would like to be 
generous, penuriousness is present with them. 

Other kinds of conditional righteousness there are, 
all of them falling below the highest. Many a man has 
given of his money or effort to some needy person, and 
has accounted his conduct as virtuous. Presently he 
has learned that the recipient of his bounty has shown 
ingratitude, has taken his kindness for granted. Then 
the man buttons up his purse and his heart. He ceases 
from his altruistic conduct, which thereby is shown to 
have been only the pinchbeck sort, the veneered sort, 
and not the absolute unconditioned kind of virtue which 
alone is worthy of one who is made in the image of God. 
‘ B. G. 
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- American Cnitarian Association. 


Personal Notes of an Itinerant. 


This column in the Register, which the editor places 
courteously at my disposal, has been for several weeks 
: past no comfort to me or to the readers of the Register. 
aah It has been necessary to discourse in it about nothing 
_-_—-- but money. I have forced myself from week to week 
: Rie to a disagreeable task only because I have so keen an 
interest in the welfare and progress of the little churches 
which look to the Association for encouragement and 
aid, and so ardent a sympathy for the brave ministers 
a ’ who are holding the frontier posts. I do not want their 
efforts to fail through any reluctance on my part to put 
the facts of the situation plainly before the people of our 
. ee churches. 

The pleas are now all before the court. It is for the 
a churches, their ministers and members, to decide within 
ey the next ten weeks whether their representatives are to 
ss - he sustained or abandoned; whether the Unitarian mes- 
sage is to be delivered or silenced; whether the mission 
fields are to be supplied or deserted. The advertisement 
“a _ in the last Register shows that not more than $31,000 of 
we the $160,000 that the churches voted to raise this year 
oY: has as yet reached the Treasurer. 
wv Now I propose to turn from these somewhat disheart- 
oe ening conditions to pleasanter things afd happier ex- 
Bark” periences. ‘The wanderings of the President of the Asso- 
ciation in the service of our churches during the last two 
months have not been without encouragement. I have 
enjoyed taking part in certain anniversary services where 
eS an honorable past was made an incentive to present loy- 
ee alty. ‘The old First Parish in Haverhill has celebrated 
ie its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary, and the First 
ee) Congregational Churches in Providence, R.I., and Bur- 
as lington, Vt., have appropriately remembered the cen- 
tennials of their fine meeting-houses. These anniver- 
saries serve to illustrate the real stability and influence 
at of the churches. ‘They furnish an opportunity for the 
: people to show their sentiments, and disclose the wealth 
of love and interest in the hearts of the members of these 
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ne! old societies. ‘The programmes were admirably arranged, 
ae the attendance at the varied services was large, and the 
>, : occasions were memorable. At all these services one 


3 ; striking feature was the growing sympathy and co-opera- 
oS tion among the Christians of different communions and 


é traditions. The ministers and representatives of neigh- 
mer boring churches took part, and good-will was abundantly 
ae manifested. 
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I am moved to comment particularly upon the far- 

. sighted wisdom of the founders of the church in Burling- 

: ton and to wonder why similar interest and devotion does 
not attend the planting of new churches to-day. In 

1816, Burlington, Vt., was hardly more than a frontier 


A village. ‘There were only one thousand six hundred 
a4 people within what are now the city limits, and they 
ee lived in three somewhat separated villages. There was 
Me already one religious society in the place, and the school 
4 which has since become the University of Vermont had 


been started. The liberal Congregationalists of this 
small community organized their religious society and 
provided for its necessary equipment with equal generos- 
ity and foresight. They were probably people of modest 
substance and there were not many of them. Such, how- 
es, ever, was their sagacity that they purchased a tract of 
ee five acres and planned to build their meeting-house in 
a most conspicuous position at the head of one of the 
chief streets of the town. ‘They then sent to Boston for 
plans and secured designs from the architect of Park 
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Street Church. These plans were submitte 
revised by the great architect Charles Bulfinc - 
result was a design of remarkable beauty and of perma- 
nent merit. The red brick meeting-house with white 
trims and columns is still the pride of the town and con- 
tinues to display the taste and judgment of the founders. 
This small group of people raised for this enterprise 
$22,000 and paid cash for everything except the brick, 
for which they gave “cattle on the hoof.” ‘They built 
a meeting-house large enough to seat the majority of the 
people of the community, thus betraying a confidence not 
only in the growth of their city, but also in the church- 
going habits of its people. 

It is interesting to note some of the contrasts of past 
and present. When the meeting-house at Burlington 
was finished and the minister secured, the people sent to 
Boston for a minister to preach the dedication sermon. 
Dr. John Pierce of Brookline undertook the mission. He 
drove in a sleigh from Boston to Burlington. It was a 
journey of a week each way. ‘The Society had ordered 
a bell from the foundry of Paul Revere. It was hauled 
on an ox-sled from Boston to Burlington, a month’s trip. 
At the anniversary services the hymns and tunes used 
at the service of dedication were sung. ‘To discover the 
tunes required a long and assiduous search. They had 
completely disappeared from public use, but were at last 
discovered in some old song-books stored in’a Library. 
The church music of one hundred years ago, if these 
tunes are to be taken as the types of what that genera- 
tion sang, was curiously difficult of execution, and, 
contrary to our general ideas, lacking in the gravity 
which we assume that our forefathers brought to their 
religious exercises. The tunes proved to be more of the 
rag-time order than of the more dignified school of relig- 
ious music. Our fathers were certainly not solemn when 
they sang. 

Not less interesting than these anniversary services 
have been my experiences in very different associations. 
It is one of the delights of an itinerant life to speak not 
infrequently to groups of young people. Within the last 
two months I have thus preached at three boys’ schools 
and to two girls’ schools. These have been Phillips 
Andover Academy, the Middlesex School at Concord, 
the Morristown School at Morristown, N.J., the Wheeler 
School at Providence, and the Bennett School at Mill- 
brook, N.Y. At these places one refreshes one’s spirit 
in contact with alert and optimistic youth. It is inter- 
esting to deal with the achievements of a fruitful and 
honorable past. It is even more encouraging to discover 
the quick response and eager interest of boys and girls 
in the verities of the spiritual life. 

Then, besides the regular and sometimes almost over- 
whelming executive duties, the constant committee meet- 
ings, and the drudgery of the desk, there have been 
pleasant visits and preaching services at Portsmouth and 
Dover, N.H., a reception at Washington, D.C., a visit 
and sermon to the new society in Paterson, N.J., and, 
most precious of all, a Sunday morning in the pulpit of 
my former parish at Brooklyn, N.Y. There can be no 
happier experience for a minister than in the renewal of 
cherished friendships and associations. The courtesy of 
the minister of the First Church in Brooklyn permitted — 
me to preach the sermon on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the lovely memorial lanterns which now il 
nate the interior of the beautiful building. ie 

I now turn over the administrative duties at hea 
quarters to my trusted colleagues and associates. Unl ; 
the course of international events prevents I sk 
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stEP forward in the enfranchisement of womanhood 
in America was taken in Ohio on February 14, when the 
- Senate at Columbus, by a vote of 20 to 16, passed the 
Reynolds bill conferring upon women in Ohio the right 
to vote for President. As the bill had previously been 
passed by the House, the action of the Senate was re- 
_ garded as settling the issue. The Governor of Ohio 
had declared his purpose to give his approval to the 
! measure when it should come before him for his signature. 
Leaders of the suffrage movement greeted the vote in the 
J Ohio legislature as an indication of similar action favorable 
to their cause in other Eastern States. One of the surpris- 
ing features of the campaign in Ohio was the compara- 
tively weak opposition which the Reynolds bill en- 
countered in the course of its passage through the legis- 
lature. It was an administration measure, and its 
_ passage marked a reversal of sentiment in Ohio, which 
_ twice had been recorded against woman suffrage in a 
__- referendum vote. i 


DISSATISFACTION with the re-election of President 
-_ Menocal culminated last week in a well-defined and 
partly successful revolutionary movement in the Cuba 
Republic. It is maintained by the opponents of Presi- 
dent Menocal that the election had been manipulated 
: to insure the return of the Executive in power. In 
several provinces, notably in Santiago, bodies of armed 
' malcontents took the field, and sanguinary engagements 
took place at many points. The State Department at 
_. Washington caused the information to be conveyed to 
the insurgents that it could under no circumstances 
recognize any government in Cuba that might be created 
by force of arms. This declaration, however, did not 
appear to exert any deterrent effect upon the revolt. 
President Menocal on his part showed no sign of any 
___. purpose to yield to the demands of the protesting liberals, 
and began to organize a strong force to be employed in 
the restoration of order. There were some misgivings 
at Washington at the beginning of the week as to Presi- 
dent Menocal’s ability to crush the revolt without the 
aid of American troops. 


7 THE suspension of diplomatic relations between the 
__ United States and Germany became a tangible fact last 
1 week with the withdrawal from Washington of the 
German ambassador, Count von Bernstorff, who sailed 
for Germany on the Danish liner Frederik VIII last 
Wednesday, with the entire German diplomatic and 
consular personnel accredited to the United States. At 
the same time Mr. James W. Gerard, American ambassa- 
dor to Germany, was on his way from Berlin to the 
_ United States. On the eve of Count von Bernstorff’s 
_ departure from Washington the State Department was 
_ informed by Dr. Ritter, the Swiss minister, as representa- 
e of German interests, that Germany stood ready to 
en new negotiations looking to the removal of the 

es for a complete rupture. Subsequent news from 
however, indicated the unwillingness of Berlin to 
upon the course outlined by Dr. Ritter. The 
caused some bewilderment at the State Depart- 
hich had had reason to believe that Dr. Ritter’s 


on had been authorized from competent sources. 
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Germany’s unwillingness to commit the “overt act” 
which, in the words of the President, would compel the 
United States to employ force for the vindication of its 
rights. In anticipation of eventualities, the Departments 
of the Navy and of War were making preparations for 
active service on a general scale. Measures for defence 
against attack by submarines on the cities of the Eastern 
Coast were a phase of these preparations. The army 
and the navy were being recruited to their full strength, 
and detailed plans were under way for the manufacture 
of munitions of war on a national scale. ‘The advocates 
of peace continued at the beginning of the week to make 
their views known at the White House and in both 
Houses of Congress. Among the most conspicuous 
opponents of war under existing provocations were labor 
bodies throughout the country. 
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In the mean while the “unrestricted”? submarine 
campaign declared by Berlin to begin on February 1 was 
being prosecuted with energy by the German Admiralty. 
The results achieved by the U-boats up to the beginning 
of the week, as summarized in the daily announcement 
of losses from London, was regarded at the British 
capital as falling far short of the execution which had been 
forecast at Berlin. The total of British, other allied, 
and neutral ships sunk by the Germans since February 1 
was placed at London reports at 114, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 233,135 up to last Saturday. It appeared also 
that during the second week of the campaign the losses 
were not so heavy as they had been during the first week. 
Nevertheless, the British Government, in official utter- 
ances, characterized the situation as grave. This ad- 
mission, however, was coupled with a declaration that 
comprehensive measures had been taken to combat the 
new danger and that these measures already were be- 
ginning to produce reassuring results. Specific and 
regular information on the activities of the U-boats was 
lacking from German official sources. 
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THE tense relations between the United States and 
Germany threatened, in the first days of February, to 
put a stop to relief work in Belgium by American agents. 
The first reports from Berlin were to the effect that the 
German authorities in Belgium had already notified the 
American workers that they must leave the country. 
Happily, these reports have proved to be inaccurate. It 
was officially announced by the German administration 
in Brussels last week that American relief work in Belgium 
and Northern France could be continued under the 
arrangements and conditions that existed before the 
rupture of relations. Charitable work in America in 
behalf of the Central Powers has been seriously hampered, 
however, by the unsettled situation, and several impor- 
tant undertakings to raise funds for the widows and the 
orphans of belligerent countries opposed to the entente 
group have been abandoned. ‘There is reason to believe 
that millions of dollars which have been contributed to 
Central Powers charities since the war began will not be 
available this year unless an adjustment is effected in 
German-American relations. 
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ONE of the outstanding developments in the land 
operations is a constant acceleration of activities on all 
fronts. Germany has made no secret of its purpose to 
inaugurate a general offensive with the advent of spring 
in an attempt to deal a powerful blow on either the east 
or west front. For such a movement elaborate prepara- 
tions are being made by the German General Staff. It 
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is equally apparent that the Entente is aiming at a re- 
sumption of the offensive on both east and west fronts 
in an attempt to make its preponderance of men and 
materials felt before the new crops shall have lightened the 
_ burden that rests upon all the nations of the Central 


group. In this projected offensive, it would appear, the 


British forces on the continent and in the training-camps 


are destined to take an important, if not a leading, part. 


‘The notable gains made by the British on the Ancre at 


the beginning of this week probably mark the beginning 


_ of the general movement which will reach its full develop- 


ment with the end of winter. It is also expected that 
the Russian high command will inaugurate greater 


activity on the line from the Black Sea to the Gulf of 


Riga. 


Brevities. 


“The better the day, the better the deed,” is the old 
way of saying it. The worse the day, the better the 
deed, is a new version, properly kept in mind when one’s 
duty is out-of-doors in February rain, hail, and slush. 


“Ts she smart,’ asked a pupil of a famous girls’ teacher 
who taught Latin and Greek, in his school, before col- 
leges had been opened to women. “‘Yes, very,” was the 
unexpected answer. “She can make the best apple-pie 
T ever ate.”’ 


We have been asked to reprint these addresses to 
which relief contributions may be sent: For the Belgian 
Fund, Joseph H. O'Neil, Federal Trust Company, 85 


_ Devonshire Street, Boston; Armenian and Syrian Relief, 


Henry D. Forbes, National Shawmut Bank, Boston; 
American Fund for French Wounded, Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., 115 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


The Congregationalist and Christian World comments 
with generous approval, on ‘‘The Positive Note Among 
Unitarians”’ and it adds, ‘‘ These utterances will now weigh 
more with the public because they represent no mere 
contradiction of widely heralded assertions, but their 
own constructive interpretation of truth as they see it.” 


“Other testimony is not lacking to show that restraint 


during’the Sunday campaign has resulted in more desire 
to hear the Unitarian message, and less prejudice against 
it in the minds of the non-churchgoers as well as others. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Future of Unitarianism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I am profoundly stirred by certain happenings of late 
that seem of vital concern to Unitarianism. I have 
grown to think of our faith as the key to the immediate 
future; but, if Unitarianism is to be intrusted with the 
leadership of the coming age, it can only be by a bold 
stroke that cuts it off no less from present-day orthodoxy 
than from old-time Arianism. 

The supreme issue is'this: Is Unitarianism a revised 
Christianity, or is it a new departure? Is its task the 
revamping of an old faith, or is it a new vision of God, a 
new mode of activity based upon a clearer knowledge of 
man, a more effective co-operation with Nature and her 
laws? 

‘The issue has been brought to a focus in my experience 
by the recent lapsing of Reginald J. Campbell into the 
Anglican Church. I cannot help asking what did 


- Unitarianism lack that a man like Campbell could not 


emerge from his : t du 
clear light of a rational faith such as Unit pr 
I conclude the failure does not lie in the Unitarian 
but in a cast of mind engendered by Christianity : 

In spite of his liberal views Campbell never escaped a 
fundamental conviction that Christianity is the last 
word in religion, that with its infallible declarations the - 
books of God were closed definitely and finally. All that 

his vigorous mind craved he thought of as contained 
within the limits of the traditional faith. Seéeking truth 
meant simply going round and round a closed circle. 

With all his radicalism Campbell seems never to have 
thought of breaking through the ancient walls and slaking 

his thirst at that spring of refreshment that has broken 

out of our own day and time. m, 

Recently in Boston Rey. Cortland Myers said he ‘‘ was 
glad that the issue has been so clearly defined by Mr. - 
Sunday as between Unitarianism and orthodoxy.” ‘Then 
he adds, “‘God pity the Unitarians.’’ Shortly before his 
death the late Admiral Mahan assumed the same clear- - 
cut definition of the issue, in an article in the North Ameri- 
can Review. He stated that “between orthodoxy and 
Unitarianism is an impassable gulf.’’ He asserted that 
starting from the two standpoints a totally different 
result in character would follow; that Unitarianism 
would produce an entirely different type of civilization. 

In other words, Admiral Mahan held that only unqualified 
belief in the Deity of Jesus affords a sure basis for the 
advance of the race. ‘Traditional Christianity holds that 
same view, and modern liberalism consists in evading, 
reinterpreting, explaining away, or mysticizing this 
historic foundation. The character of Unitarianism fits | 
it peculiarly for leadership in the modern world, but it 
cannot attain that leadership merely as an “‘explainer”’ 
of Christianity. The fog is already deep enough around 
the ancient dogma. ‘The race waits for some clear voice 
that will dispel the mists and point out the path of fresh 
experience and larger victory. 

Unitarianism has been very much like the early Hebrew 
Christians trying to square the new liberating spirit with 
the old observances. We need a Paul to cut the Gordian 
knot and show us that a leader cannot march forward 
with his head turned backward. We have to accept the 
appraisal of our enemies that between them and us a great 
gulf is fixed. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
cleared the way for the Hebrew Christian by showing him 
that in order to attain freedom he must follow his Leader 
“without the camp.” 

I cannot trespass upon your space further. I have — 
merely stated the problem, but in the statement I have 
asserted what seems to me the issue of life or death for 
Unitarianism. Will it pass merely as a phase of a dying 
traditional religion, or will it take its “spoil of the 
Egyptians” and boldly turn its face to the morrow? ; ; 
CHARLES PEASE. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
_ As eet. 
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Compulsory Military Training for Boys. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— epee 
In your issue of February 15, ‘““L. H.” criticises my 
article on ‘Compulsory Military Training” in your issu 
of January 18. If he or any one else will send me 
name and address, I will send him “the overwhe 
weight of opinion against military drill” in the : 
of the Massachusetts Commission on 
and Reserve as it refers to school tra 
tailed objections of Dr. Charles W. E 
Finley, President Faunce of Brown lL 


Aley of the Univer 


Cee 
as 


ee to the poet re eee the country. 
_ It is interesting to know that for twenty years after 
the Franco-Prussian War France had military training 
for boys and then abandoned it. Australia and Japan 
- are the only nations that require it. Germans did not 
begin military training until about the age of twenty 
and then after thorough physical training for’ years. 
Gen. Wood says that military training should begin about 
___the age of nineteen. Dr. Sargent says: “My principal 
objection to military training as a physical exercise is 


. that it does not to any extent meet the physiological © 


. needs of the body. It does not increase the respiration 
and quicken the circulation to a sufficient extent: it 
tends to make a boy stiff and angular as well as to droop 
and round his shoulders.” (West Point cadets have this 
tendency corrected by calisthenics and dancing lessons.) 
“Its constrained positions and closely localized move- 


ments do not afford the essential requisites for develop- - 


ing the muscles.”’ Said Col. T. H. Edmands: “In Bos- 
ton, the effect of school drill has been to make boys 

round-shouldered and narrow-chested. I never saw a 

_. school company well set up in my life. The modern 

drill regulations are by no means adapted for work in 

- schools under any circumstances. They need a man’s 

; brains and muscles. Every time I tell the truth about 

_. the matter I generally raise a storm from persons ill in- 

formed upon the subject, and from boys whose self-con- 

ceit, engendered by the drill, should be one of the greatest 
arguments against it.” 

I could give a great deal of scientific testimony against 
military training in schools, did space permit. ‘The 
moral aspect of the whole question appeals most to me, 
although in trying to deal with some other aspects of 

both adolescent and mature training I had no space in 
which even to mention it. Moral growth comes from 
s self-control, not from obedience to an officer, due to fear. 
The soldier who obey orders from a superior, as every 
soldier must or suffer heavy penalty, does not thereby 
gain power when he becomes a free man to pass by the 
saloon or den of vice. ‘There is little evidence that mili- 
_ tary drill in school makes boys more obedient to their 
mothers. The Boy Scout training, on the other hand, 
helps distinctly to make a boy observant of the needs 
of others, helpful and courteous. Each Scout may ad- 
_ vance as fast as he pleases to make good; he has an in- 
_eentive to achievement, and his reaction to it is far more 
: __ favorable than to the dull routine of mere drill. Most 
_ boys soon become bored with this, and unless they are 
officers and ‘“‘have the fun of lording it over the others,” 
as one graduate expressed it, they have vastly less entht- 
_ siasm for it than for calisthenics or organized out-door 
3 which develop the spirit of team play. ‘‘What 
I want,” said a sixteen-year-old Boston boy to me, “is 
_the kind of thing you can get at the Y. M. C. A. Gym. 
_ We have very little setting-up exercise, and the boys 
fun of the officer behind his back.” 
Is in this issue discussion of compulsory 
x for adults, which is something not yet 
and was not adopted by England 
had 5;000,000 volunteers. ‘The House 
Affairs has reported adversely 
mp ulsory’ military Negeri this 
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Simple Be biel Creed. 


F. W. B. 


Simple be thy creed: 

A creed that reaches every soul on earth: 

So clear and free from every mental cloud 

That every one may read and rightly know 
Just what each word of such a creed may mean: 
A creed that tells of true religious life, 

Nor veiled in mystery or magic rite: 

A creed not based on distant, occult screed, 
But full of life, the life of the to-day: 

A creed that may be lived each day we live: 

A creed to carry in our hearts always: 

A workable and active daily creed, 

To fill our hours and moments as they speed, 
And make our lives more beautiful and true, 
And lift our hearts to daily thankfulness. 

This creed is love—a love for all on earth. 

This be thy creed. 

—The Philadelphia Ledger. 


: A New Birth of Mysticism. 


REV. FREDERIC GILL. 


The last quarter of a century has seen a noticeable 


- growth of interest in those aspects and elements of life 


that are poetic, imaginative, and spontaneous, rather 
than “useful” and scientific. ‘The attractiveness of 
plays like “Peter Pan”’ and “The Blue Bird,’’ the eager- 
ness with which Sir Rabindranath Tagore is read and 
heard, the increasing use of illuminations at the Christ- 
mas season, and the ever larger place that music finds 
in our life, are but a few of many instances of the revival 
of mysticism. Even more impressive is the new birth 
of religious mysticism, shown in the changes in church 
architecture, where a more beautiful and more palpably 
religious type of building is replacing the nondescript 
style that for a while flourished; the free use of ritual- 
ism and symbolism in the services of churches that for- 
merly excluded every trace of them; and the multiplica- 
tion of Oriental cults blended with the wide influence of 
Oriental ideas,—all indicate a renaissance of the mystical. 

The causes of this are not far to seek; the present 
revival of mysticism is mainly a reaction from a state 
of things that prevailed in the seventies and the eighties 
of the nineteenth century. The weary hearts of men 
have turned away from the severely “scientific” religion 
of those decades which, however much light it gave upon 
the history of the world, furnished little warmth and 
comfort for the heart. If from this point of view mys- 
ticism seems to appeal to selfishness and weakness, viewed 
from another angle it is a reaction of courage and strength. 
Men refused to accept the teaching of agnosticism, that 
we are shut out from knowledge and reality, and shut up 
to appearances; they denied that logic and science are 
either the whole of life or its most important factors, and 
in the name and the strength of other capacities of our 
nature claimed some genuine communication with ulti- 
mate reality. Mysticism, so far as it expresses this state 
of mind, appeals to the ardor and strength of men. 

This is, however, implicit rather than explicit in the 
present new birth of mysticism. The mysticism of to- 
day resembles all mysticism in being much more a state 
of feeling than a clear opinion or doctrine. So far from 
being definitely formulated and lucidly stated, it is just 
the opposite: it is the assertion and expression of that 
phase of reality and life that is apprehended in inner 
personal experience. This inwardness is the character- 
istic thing about it; it is essentially feeling, sentiment, 
and imagination in living expression, and not definite 


thinking clarified by the intellect. Religious mysticism 
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isa particular phase of a wider mysticism, which i is, in 


its turn, a normal power and function of human nature. 

The ‘‘mystical experience” is no monopoly of the mystic: 
it enters into every man’s life. ‘The most prosaic or the 
most severely logical man feels something of the witchery 
and glamour of nature in the new life of the spring, the 
glorious days of autumn, the charm of sunset or sunrise. 
Every one experiences the moods and the moments of 
deeper, more intimate human association, when we feel 
that there are more things and diviner things in our being 
than we recognize in our ordinary hours. It is these 
experiences and feelings coupled with the conviction that 
they link us with the Divine that constitute the sub- 
stance of mystic religion. ‘The mystic takes this capacity 
of our nature and consciously directs it toward God; he 
does not have nor use an endowment peculiar to himself; 

he simply separates and specializes a power and an ex- 
perience open to all men. The root from which mysti- 
cism springs is the ineradicable desire of men for first-hand 
contact with living reality, the longing for felt harmony 
with the Divine, the aspiration and the hunger for direct 
communion with God. Any religion that is without this 
mystic experience is second-hand and second-rate, and 
the best religion is mystical at heart. A man feels that 
God is with him and he walks in the light of his counte- 
nance. ‘The world becomes a medium of the Divine life, 
and the man’s heart lives in the hallowed glory of com- 
munion with God. His soul thrills at the touch of the 
Divine. The mystic discovers that life is not merely a 
problem for science and philosophy to study, not merely 
a moral imperative to be obeyed nor a hard task to be 
done, but that it is also meant to be joy, enthusiasm, and 
peace for the inner life. Mysticism is adoring wonder 
and love in the presence of God. 

But just here lies the danger and evil of mysticism, 
which has often exposed it to condemnation: it easily 
becomes indolent and idle, drops into inactive piety and 
the selfish indulgence of spiritual rapture, forgets that 
truth is to be obeyed and right to be done, evades the 
discipline and toil of life, avoids its duty and battle, and 
so quickly becomes effeminate and unhealthy. Worst 
of all, when it reaches this lamentable condition its vic- 
tim is very likely to imagine that he is a superior person, 
quite above the level of the vulgar crowd who are so 
worldly and unspiritual. This state of mind is one of the 
most insidious and detestable evils under whose power 
aman can fall; and it is a fall! 

-Again, in its reaction from the coldness and severity 
of mere criticism and logic, mysticism tends to discredit 
the intellect and to under-rate the value of its purifying 
scrutiny of all life. In the mysticism of to-day we see 


_ the evil tendency to blur and blot distinctions and differ- 


ences that ought ‘to be observed. No good and much 
harm will come unless this irrational element in mysti- 
cism is curbed. ‘The heart of religion is a mystical experi- 
ence of God, but this is not to be isolated from the rest of 
our life. The attempt to isolate it makes mysticism un- 
enlightened and shallow, even vulgar and fanatical. 
The mystical experience, the feeling of the glamour 
and freshness of nature, the sense of the deep, inner spirit 
of ourselves and our fellows, and the consciousness of the 
unseen presence of God, is one of the crowning endow- 
ments of man. It is reviving now, with quickened in- 
fluence, because it is a fact, and because it is needed. A 
few men may go through life without it, many may for a 
time suffer its loss, but men in general will not for long 
consent to be deprived of it. Our day, with its mulipli- 
cation of machinery that often reduces men to tools, with 
its insistent problems that puzzle the wisest, with its 
many conditions that tend to make life flat, prosaic, and 
empty, needs mysticism sorely, and gladly turns to it. 
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: Mysticism . at its best ae a dignified isa solemn 
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into life, because it follows the kindly light of the Eternal, a 
and receives at first hand something of the peace and the 
joy of God. 


ARLINGTON, MASs.. 


Of the Expectations of Parents. 


ISABEL, FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


Many, perhaps the majority of parents, are puzzled 
and often disappointed to be obliged to accept the fact 
that their children in growing up .do so in unexpected 
ways. ‘There seems to be always an unknown quantity 
in their behavior for which there is no accounting either 
by hereditary or home and educational influences. 

Probably no child ever turned out exactly as his or her 
parents expected; and these parents, watching over the 
development of their children who have entered into the 
world as helpless fragments of their own life, are amazed 
to find themselves one day confronted by an entirely new 
and more or less unfathomable personality. Happy the 
child whose parents regard this personality as one to be 
patiently studied, instead of one to be bent or broken to 
their own desire, even when the desire is for nothing but 
the best good of the child; for the development, es- 
pecially that of the boy, is often inharmonious, erratic, 
and headstrong, a constant source of anxiety to those 
who love him best, so that it often seems as if none but 
drastic means, like the direct imposition of a will wiser 
than his own, would bring him to his senses and set his 
feet on the right path. 

Once in a great while this method may be useful, but 
more commonly it is a mistake,—a mistake that arises 
from lack of understanding on the part of the parent. 
Parents ought to be able to understand their children at 
any age a great deal better than children can possibly - 
understand their parents, but unfortunately this is fre- 
quently not the case. This misfortune does not arise 
from lack of affection on the part of the parents, but it 
usually has something to do with their not taking the 
character of the child with sufficient seriousness. ‘They 
are so aware of what they suppose their offspring’s 
character ought to be that they do not spend much time 
in finding out what it really is, until the knowledge of it 
is often driven home to them by some startling and very 
likely not altogether pleasing manifestation on the part 
of the offspring. This sort of enlightenment naturally 
causes some irritation to the parent. Where did these 
vagaries come from,—these lapses from the ideals the 
child had been brought up to reverence? And why does 
he frequently act as if he did not care very much about 
the persons who love him best, but seems to regard them 
chiefly as a source of perennial supplies? 

Once in a while some thoughtful boy or girl arises 
whose heart and mind are big enough to take in both new 
claims and old. ‘That boy since he was born,’’ once 
said a singularly fortunate mother to me, “has seemed to 
live only to find out what his father and I wanted him to do, 
and to do it.’”’ He was notin the least of the apron-string 
variety either, but a rare type of noble manliness, and 
possessed an unsurpassed record as a football guard. It 
was a case of perfect confidence and understanding on 
both sides. His father and mother drew a long breath — 
every year when the football season was over and he * 
came forth comparatively unharmed, but he was never 
asked not to play. It was no wonder, therefore, that the 
expectations of these parents were more than fulfilled. } 
They expected the right things—and got them t 
unusual extent, it is only fair to add; for there ar 
of boys and aoe who turn out extr 


hat their parents wa om Ae | 
ie father who wants his boy to have a better chance 
in life than he had himself is always seriously handi- 
capped if he succeeds in fulfilling this aim. The experi- 
ences of his boy are new to him, so different indeed that 
he is often unable to give them their true values, and 
hence the relations between them often become strained 
from continual misunderstandings on both sides. The 
parent is dazzled by the attainments of his offspring, 
superficial or otherwise, and the offspring regards himself 
‘as adding lustre to the family circle by his very being, 
and that no sacrifice on the part of others is too great to 
‘maintain such a flower as himself. : 
This is the reason why the boy who longs for an educa- 
- tion and struggles through hardships to get one usually 
attains a moral balance much earlier than those whose 
parents have gone through the struggles for him. And 
there should be no reason for surprise that this is so. 
Our qualities, like our muscles, grow serviceable by 
means of exercise. ‘The boy has not been called upon to 
exercise either self-denial or consideration, and these 


attributes do not ordinarily flourish in youthful soil 


without cultivation. 

“But,” say the disappointed parents, “where is his 

gratitude? Here we have denied ourselves to give him 

' every advantage both social and educational. Is it 
natural for him to be oblivious of this evident fact? Is he 
to make no return for it?”’ 

Well, he makes a return that perhaps seems to him 
sufficient, either in cutting a figure socially or by getting 
good marks in his work. ‘That, however, does not 
wholly meet the expectations of the parents. What they 
want when they talk about gratitude is love, considera- 
tion, and an adequate recognition of what they are 
doing for him. Apparently the human mind can never 
grasp the fact that there is only one thing in the world 
that kindles gratitude, in the best sense of the word,—the 
sort of gratitude for which they are looking,—and that is 
the understanding heart. Benefactions without that are 
nothing but a burden, either to be ignored, as in the case of 
the boy, or, as with older and more thoughtful persons, 

F borne with an uneasy and ever-present sense of oppres- 

* ‘sion, of which they would gladly be rid. A sense of 

obligation on the child’s part without the understanding 

and sympathy of the parent creates a gulf between them 
over which there is no known bridge. 

This is the difficulty that faces rich parents when they 

wish to teach their boy economy and self-denial. They 

- give him a stinted allowance and tell him that he must 

learn to live on it, when the boy knows all the time that 

the restriction is an artificial one and comes from what is 
r probably a perfectly justifiable doubt as to his wisdom 
_ in the use of money. ‘This in itself does not promote a 
- good understanding on either side, without which all 
outward restrictions or indulgences are worse than useless. 
__—*cTf the parents would spend time in considering their 
children as individualities more or less unknown, not 
only to others, but to themselves, a great step would be 

en in the right direction. It is absolutely impossible 
the young to take the point of view of their elders,— 


dust of antique time would lie forever unswept if they - 
b 
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two wise parents to watch over his youth,—one to supply 
the large general basis of conduct and relations to men 
and women, and the other to be perpetually on tap for 
loving and patient details. It has been said by an acute 
observer that children do not obey, they imitate. To 
prove how much truth there is in this assertion we have 
only to consider the incessant admonitions they receive 

to “be good” from the time they are able to walk alone, 

to the day they graduate from college, and observe how 
' little effect it has on their career. And this is no wonder 

for not one of them knows what it really means. 

The boy or girl who goes to college, especially the boy, 
is in need of more understanding on the part of the 
parents than those who go into business or stay in the 
home, for the ends and aims of the college are more 
remote and hard to grasp than those of family life or that 
of business. Business is definite, and usually for the 
beginner a matter of well-adjusted and obvious means 
and ends. Intelligence and faithfulness receive almost 
immediate rewards in terms that can be measured by 
anyone. Notsocollege. Witness the immeasurable defi- 


nitions made by prominent educators of the reasons why 


a college education is desirable. It suggests that there 
is something wrong somewhere that such explanations 
should be necessary. But there is no doubt that to some 
persons who have not actually known the subtle enchant- 
ment of the life and its far-reaching opportunities its 
drawbacks are sometimes more convincing than its 
advantages. It is moreover an indisputable fact that 
every boy does not always do as well in college as he does 
out of it; and how much is the fault of the college, and 
how much of the boy, and how much of the parents be- 
hind the boy is not as yet clearly understood, though the 
problem is eternally under consideration. 

What seems to have been proved in regard to it is that 
it is always dangerous for a boy to be sent to college 
without some little knowledge on his part of the reason 
why he goes. The purpose need not be a great one, but 
it ought to have some decency about it. The same prin- 
ciple applies naturally to life. No one can accomplish 
much that is worth while in life unless he has some sort 
of a decent purpose to direct his course, no matter how 
small and shadowy it may be at the beginning. But 
it is a little harder for the boy who does not know the 
meaning of anything not to fall by the way in the neces- 
sarily. artificial life of a college, where the aims are remote 


‘and the temptations near at hand. The wise parent is 


not easily discouraged, and endeavors to keep some sort 
of a purpose in plain sight to serve in the way of a rudder 
with which the boy’s circuitous course may be steered. 
But if after giving plenty of leeway some dawning of a 
purpose does not make itself visible, it is evident that he 
needs to be brought into closer contact with the primi- 
tive needs of man, for, as the French Hervé said, ‘He 
that will not answer to the rudder must answer to the 
rocks.”’ 

There are many affectionate and not unwise parents 
not among those who deliberately consider themselves 
as suffering from the ingratitude of their children, yet 
who are often puzzled by their lack of consideration and 
by their occasional reticences and determination to go 
their own way. The change is felt more by the mothers 
who have presided lovingly over the details of their 
children’s lives since their helpless start. They are 
troubled and often wounded by this state of things, but 
here again is a case for the understanding heart. As a 
rule, young things of five, fifteen, or twenty-five should be 
healthily preoccupied by their own Ego, and in the 
absorbing business, not alone of minding their own 
affairs, but of finding out what those affairs really are; 
and this is often, it must be confessed, to the apparent 


S neglect of a sufficient consideration of the affairs of others, 
principally of those to whom he is dearest. ¥ 


: - But a meticulous thoughtfulness on the part of boys 

and girls is often the danger signal of a morbid intensity 
that may make trouble in later years. It is better for 
___ them, -instead of meditating on the feelings of their parents, 
-.__.to be learning how to play fairly with their mates; how 
eS to conquer without ostentation or be conquered without 
ys jealousy; how to use the gifts of wonder, love, and hate 
ooo. to the best advantage in the new and astonishing world 
-__ of which they find themselves denizens. ‘The more they 
aa) see in it the more they are apt to undervalue for a time 
ers. the old familiar things that have always been theirs. But 
eo the understanding heart will wait with a wisdom that 
aie does not include love of self, and follow the erratic foot- 
Bx od'! steps closely and sympathetically all the way. 


It is apt to be a long path, for usually before they get 
very securely planted on their feet they fall in love,—often 
ge a very excellent thing to do, but one not calculated to 
-- fix their attention more firmly on their parents. 

“But what talk we of fathers, when there is such a man 
as Orlando.” 

This phenomenon has never been outlived and never 
2 will be while the frame of things holds together; and it 
_- usually affords abundant scope for the exercise of the 
understanding heart. 

Nature herself, however, steps in and lends a hand 
to aid parents in this emergency. The time for active 
measures has passed, and all that is necessary for them 
to do is to throw open all the windows of their souls and 
observe the prospect. There they can see the seed that 
was sown springing into life, and its reaping will be done 
in joy. For it will be the white harvest of the under- 
standing heart. 

- BROOKLINE, Mass. 


* Spiritual Life. 


I call that mind free which sets no bounds to its love, 
which is not imprisoned in itself or in a sect, which recog- 
nizes in all human beings the image of God and the rights 
of his children, which delights in virtue and sympathizes 
with suffering —W. E. Channing. 


2 When we allow our best life to unfold and express it- 
: self in word or deed, or to go out from us as pure influence, 

we grow like God, whose utterance creation is. And al- 
ways we find it more blessed to give than to receive. 


We are ourselves served best by serving others.—C. G. 


Ames. 
5 Jw 


Joy is a sacred flame that must be fed and that throws 
a splendid radiance over life. So to order one’s life as to 
keep amid toils and sufferings the faculty of happiness, 
and be able to propagate it in a sort of salutary contagion 
among one’s fellow-men, is to do a work of fraternity in 
the noblest sense.—Charles Wagner. 


s 


“The everlasting arms,’’—I think of that whenever 
_ rest is sweet, how the whole earth and the strength of it 
—that is, almightiness—is beneath every tired creature 
to give it rest, holding us always. No thought of God 
is closer than that. No human tenderness of patience 
op is greater than that which gathers in its arms a little child 
and holds it, heedless of weariness.—Mrs. ae ‘D.z FT. 
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a is to 2 
chick take: us away: ae our petty self 
self-pityings, our morbid broodings, and wh | conn 
our life with other lives and with other affairs, or merge 
our individual interest in the larger whole. —Charles Ge ates 
Ames. ; 
at ‘ ‘i ‘ wish 


In the night of distress, feel after somewhat which may 
quiet and stay thy heart till the next springing of the day. — 
The sun will arise, which will scatter the clouds. And : 
in the day of His power thou wilt find strength to walk 
with him: yea, in the day of thy weakness his are will 
be sufficient for thee.—Isaac Penington. 


Richard Watson Gilder: A Sweet Spirit. 


SMITH BAKER. “Sea 


“His was a sweet spirit,” said Mr. John sassiche 
while turning the pages of a choice volume from my 
library—‘‘The Poems of Richard Watson Gilder,” and P 
I was not surprised to find how responsive my own ‘ 
feeling was as I listened; for not alone had reading of S. 
‘The Poems” prepared me for this characterization, but 
so had everything I had read or known of Mr. Gilder a 
since the date of the first number of The Century many 5 
years ago. I had always been glad that his work as ; 
editor, as well as all the other places he had acceptably = 
filled, had not together been able to overwhelm his poet- - 
ical bid for the finer influence that abides, however val-— . 
uable they were to his day and generation. There can : 
never be too much poetry at the world’s command, 
especially of the sort that Mr. Gilder was capable of 
producing. Sweet im spirit, like himself, it truly is, i: 
but also it is a messenger from author to reader that can- 
not miss aim or fail of effect. This is largely because 
of a noble simplicity of diction that appeals to the rhyth- 
mical simplicity of one’s heartbeat itself—a simplicity, 
moreover, that unfailingly voices something of those 
elemental sentiments and inspirations, those direct 
thoughts and wise imaginings, those universal insights 
and outlooks, that are the common though unspoken 
property of all. One may open this divine legacy any- 
where and not fail of having newly awakened all the 
very best and finest that is within him, and be glad of 
the life of one who was so ambitious of all good, so de- 
vout, and so invariably skilled in the esthetic of litera- 
ture as Mr. Gilder. From its “Prelude,” where— . 

“The pale white 


Turned slowly to pale rose, oan up the height 
Of heaven slowly climbed,’’ . 


on through infinitudes of expression of human hopes and o 
labors and expectancies, to its final “Veil,” in which we > 


“Atoms and stars alike the ickaral hide... 3) See 
No word or sign in earth or skies above, f ie 
Save one—the godhead in the eyes of love,’/— — 


in all this ethereal way there is never a false step, reverts 
heard a harsh note, and never a promise of aught but 
sweetness and light ineffable. Yes, truly, as judged by 
his poetry, his was a sweet spirit, and was charged to 
sweeten every other spirit that he might reach, 
But Mr. Gilder was more than a poet; he was a | 
tical idealist, too, which men had to reckon 
ever he essayed to take a part in their aff 
reads his “Letters,” as edited by his d 
the impression that he was a mighty f 
many lines, such as could e 
whose Bonen sho 


Paes 


QE 


e nobler Pieparincnes SS Steal 
istic life, and how he ever was capable 
beating. the so-called “practical” poli- 


cians « 

is one of the mysteries that is only explained by domin- 
_ ancy ¢ of spirit rather than of flesh, whenever the better 
work of the world needs doing.’ One thing he always 
: seemed to see, namely, what the distinctive need was, 
i “before letting himself go for its accomplishment. In 
____ one of his letters to a Senator who was trying to do his 
“a best for international copyright, he says, ‘““You may 
+ imagine the intense interest with which we have been 
~~ watching ~=your businesslike, thorough and dignified 
~ presentation of the subject,” a method that evidently 
’ was but an exact replica of his own. After writing 
= again that “‘a man came in and tried to sell sixty Italian 
votes for $30,” he adds: 
____ rupting corporations, and venal voters such as we have 
; in New York, it becomes those who believe in civiliza- 
tion to think deeply and act wisely and with effect,’”’ and 
as one reads this one feels that here indeed is a solution 
* of the whole problem of corrupt politics—that every 
one should learn to “think deeply and act wisely and 
with effect.’”’ Poet as Mr. Gilder was, and idealistic 


point out what should be with a certainty that will ever 
evince the distinctive usefulness of the finer nature in 
3 the grosser concerns of human life. 

bee? One of the sources of Mr. Gilder’s strength and in- 


fluence was an instinctive capacity for making and _ 


‘a retaining friends of the noble and life-giving class. This 
a was shown even while a soldier-boy at the front; evinced 
again most clearly of all when he won not only the love 
“ of his future wife, but fastened her as with bands of steel 
in a bond of luxuriant friendship that is goodly to think 
upon; and proved over and over again by the lifelong 
faithfulness of all the members of his literary and artistic 
Ny and social circles. Even when he had endangering duties 
to perform, he could do them in such a way that respect 
and confidence rather than distrust and hatred were 
almost sure to follow. This has been quaintly put into 
words by one who writes as if he evidently knew: ‘‘He 
could return rejected manuscripts in such a gentle and 
-caressing way,” said the one called Bill Nye, “that the 
disappointed scribblers came to him from hundreds of 
miles away to thank him for his kindness, and—stay to 
_— dinner with him!’ To any one who has ever been stung 
by the peculiar resentment that a would-be author feels 
when he receives the common, mechanical refusal of his 
 profferings, it might seem as if both hands of friendship 
were extended when Editor Gilder felt forced to decline 
in his ‘gentle and caressing way,” and likewise be likely 
to want to dine with him more than once. 
a a _ Perhaps no study of the uses-and beauties of per- 
- manent friendship could be more profitable than that 
= _ of Gilder’s fellowship with Grover Cleveland and Joseph 
_ Jefferson. He trusted Cleveland and loved him because 
_ he felt him to be capable, honest, and true; and so he 
ss and enjoyed him and profited by his counsel as 
d such an estimate. His record of this friendship 
Bt grarrash and confidence and mutual give- 
t kes one envious while it delights. In 
‘liitously introduced to Joe Jefferson and 
t ‘s. pound sr aaa between the 


d's Bay, or any other in this 

pees bubbling and floppings 
rat Capt. Ryder 
home os slant 


“When we have venal and cor- © 


and artistic and altruistic fully in keeping with this his 
-___ loudest call, he yet could see things as they are, and 


and going aioli ag “in” 3 more tines than usual. Verily 
it makes one ‘‘believe in the universe” again to read of 
these three fishing cronies, and then dream how it all 
must actually have been as seen from the inside. 

One is glad that Richard Watson Gilder was favored 
with generous and noble recognition while yet he still 
lived. With his fellow poets and literateurs and artists 
he had never lacked this from the beginning, and as time 
brought its wider fellowship, so did honors come upon 
him freely, if blushingly, as became his modest nature. 
One is glad too that he could see the best parts of the 
world and in company with her who could not only enjoy 
it with him, but appreciate it on a similar plane, as well. 
Not too much can be said of the fitness of the companion- 
ship that was most closely associated with his own fire- 
side, and accompanied him wherever he went. His 
poems all tell of love in its noblest sense, and the letters 
give an indubitable evidence of the fulness with which 
as wife and mother this was responded to. Nothing is 
sweeter, nothing more assuring, than the way in which 


he always spoke of everything appertaining to his own 


home and family. His satisfaction too at finding Presi- 
dent Cleveland seeking restoration from fatiguing duty 
in the company of his own babies was as genuine as that 
which he had so often found in the prattling compan- 
ionship of his own. When the first-born, the ‘rarest 
spirit I have ever known,” as he said, and for whom he 
had written the ‘‘Cradle Song,”’ with its— 
“In the embers shining bright 

A garden grows for thy delight,’’— : 
had sickened and died, he wrote, ‘‘We will mourn her 
unreconciled till we get her again,”’ and this he did in a 
chastened, sanctified manner until his own final day. 
When his mother died, he wrote again, not only “I threw 
into her grave a few leaves from the rosebush at the foot 
of our children’s grave,” but also, “Strange that one of 
my age should have an orphaned feeling. But it is as 
if the roof of the house I was in had been lifted away, 
and I was out in the night under the open sky.’”’ It was 
thus the little child persisting in the man had its tenderly 
awakening influence in calling him nearer to his Father's 
home! 

After what has been said, it will not appear incon- 
gruous to find that Mr. Gilder was a man of peace, in 
every best sense of the word. BN his little poem, “When 
the War Fleet Puts Out to Sea,” 


“Tet it be peace, not war, 
The strong ships carry,’’— 


is Sy refrain, and then he prays,— 


“And Thou, Eternal Power! 
Bring swift the day : 
When Right shall rule the hour, 


1? 


And Peace alone have sway! 


In Berlin, as far back as 1895, a young man had said to 
him, “We not only cannot print what we think,” upon 
which he remarked, ‘‘This military domination has a 
childish, unnatural, and unmanly side to it.” At 
another time his whole soul seems to have gone into 
exclaiming, ‘‘‘Glory’ is a painted prostitute posing as 
a saint of the Lord!’” His own was a patriotism that 
had been tried and found reliable, and he had thus earned 
the right to pronounce upon the perversions of those 

‘patriots’? who ruthlessly cultivate war instead of peace. 
Unquestionably, Mr. Gilder could fight in order that 
“Right should rule the hour,’’ whether on bloody field 
or in bloodless campaign, but it was simply and only 
that eventually “Peace alone have sway!’ Indeed he 
was no dreamer or seeker after easy positions in the 
warfare of right. In his arousing poem, which he en- 
ees “Reform,” ons asks,— 


“‘O, how shall I help to right the world that is One i 
And what can I do to hurry the promised time of peace!’’— 


and would in no wise be mistaken for one of those who,— 
“Tho’ they say it is all for his glory, ’tis a good deal more for their 
own.” 


_ With every sentiment and thought enlisted for peace, 
_ he would yet make known:— 
‘O'Tis here, O pitying Christ, where thee I seek, 

Here where the strife is fiercest; where the sun 

Beats down the highway thronged with men, 

And in the raging mart. O! deeper lead 

My soul into the living world of souls 

Where thou dost move.’ 


_ This was the leadership that he would follow, even until 


beg 

Mac: the world’s faith should everywhere become— 

Mars. “Faith not in Thine own Christ, 

ay Ss But in another man’s dim thought of him.” 

am i 

~~: The Immediate Problems of the American Church. 
eae REV. JAMES GORDON GILKEY.* 

ie Viewed in the large, is Christianity gaining ground in 
Px. the United States or not? What are the great issues the 


s Church of our day is facing? 
_- When we compare the America of to-day with the 
~ America of a century ago, there is unmistakable evidence 
of a slow but sure victory of Christian principles. ‘Take 
such a matter as drunkenness. The conditions preva- 
lent at the time of the Revolution seem to us almost un- 
believable. Col. Thomas Hartley, one of Washington’s 
: commanders who was stationed in the Alleghanies to 
eee protect the frontier against the Indians, reported at 


we one time that his command was in bad shape because its 
ee? whiskey and flour were nearly exhausted. At that 
time whiskey was ranked with flour in the list of military 
Se _ supplies, and these conditions were not confined to the 
army. In1790, William Ellis, a pioneer settler in Pennsyl- 
oe vania, wrote to a friend of his: “We have just done 
a cutting the grain, and have hauled all our wheat in. 
ty This year we cut the harvest without spirits, and with- 
Se out raising wages.” Whiskey was such an important 


part of the harvesting apparatus that this settler reports 
with surprise a year when men worked without it. 
Turning from these conditions to those of our own 
time, we find that twenty-four of our forty-eight States 
have adopted State prohibition, and that in eighty-five 
per cent. of the territory of the United States it is im- 
possible to obtain liquor legally. 

This gradual victory of Christian principles has ex- 
tended to other fields as well. One who reads the private 
+. correspondence of a century ago finds that standards 
_.-—-of'_ private morality were prevalent then that would 
not be tolerated among respectable people to-day. 
fi There has been another striking line of advance—in the 
~~: new spirit that animates the best modern business. ‘The 
; Golden Rule seems to be recognized more widely each 
year as the best principle of trade, and the business 
cs which is most truly successful to-day is the one which 
Baas is most efficient in serving its public. 
| ee Our conclusion that Christianity has gained ground 
a is borne out by the actual figures of church membership. 
at In 1812 only one American in fourteen was a member of 

the Protestant Church; to-day the percentage is one 

infour. ‘This advance of the Church is also reflected in a 

growing interest on the part of young men in the problems 

of organized religion. 
But while there is much in these facts to make Ameri- 
i cans proud, we must realize that within the past few years 
ae four great problems—more serious than any we have 


' * Mr, Gilkey is assistant pastor of the Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church. 
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yet. farkaa en aerd been forcing thesheet on the i 
of the American Church. The European War nas 
a time delayed the solution of these problems, but once 
peace is declared, they will demand immediate attention. 
It is in the greatness of these issues that our danger as 
well as our opportunity lies. ; 

First of all, there is the problem of church unity, or, 
as we might more accurately say, church harmony. 
By this we do not mean the formation of a single new 
church to supplant the present ones; we mean the 
problem of persuading the different religious organiza- 
tions now at work to regard each other as prospective 
friends rather than.actual rivals. 

Within the past few years some progress has been made 


in this direction, thanks to two forces that are at work — 


among us. One is the realization that all the churches 
are working toward the same goal—to bring men in touch 
with God as he is revealed in Jesus Christ. When we 
press below the surface of our denominations we find 
that there is one common type of Christian experience 
which all true Christians share. Dr. Shailer Mathews, 
commenting on this fundamental unity of all true 
Christian experience, points out that our hymns were 
written by men of different denominations. It was a 
Unitarian who wrote ‘In the cross of Christ I glory,” 
a Roman Catholic, ‘Lead, kindly light,” 
tionalist, “Jesus, Thou joy of loving hearts,” a Methodist, 
“Love divine, all love excelling,” a Baptist, “‘He leadeth 
me,” an Episcopalian, ‘There is a fountain filled with 
blood,” and a Presbyterian boy ten years old, “Jesus, 
and shall it ever be, a mortal man ashamed of Thee?”’ 
When we are all thus working toward the same goal 
and sharing the same experience, how can we regard 
each other as rivals or heretics? 

The other force that is working to-day for church 
unity is the common-sense of the Christian business-man, 
who realizes that it is a waste of time and money to 
multiply rival means for bringing the kingdom of God. 
As Washington Gladden says: ‘‘What possible need 
have we for thirteen different kinds of Baptists, twelve 
kinds of Mennonites, eleven kinds of Presbyterians, 
seventeen kinds of Methodists, and twenty-three kinds 
of Lutherans?” When one sees such competition— 
even within single denominations—one is tempted to 
agree with Cardinal Gibbons, who in commenting on 
this situation writes, ‘‘The multiplicity of Protestant 
sects, with their mutual recriminations, is the scandal of 
Christianity, and the greatest obstacle to the conversion 
of the heathen.” ‘The reunion of these scattered branches 
of the Church in a spirit of friendly co-operation is the 
first great problem of the American Church. 

The second problem is the evangelization of the un- 
churched, masses within our own borders. We have 
already spoken of the encouraging growth of the Church 
within the past century; but what an appalling fact 
it is that three Americans out of every five—sixty million 
out of our one hundred million—reported themselves to 
the last census as having no connection with any church, 
either Catholic or Protestant. 

In our own State of Pennsylvania, the last earietted 


reports that twenty-five per cent. of the population is 
Protestant, seventeen per cent. Catholic, and that fifty- _ 


seven per cent. is connected with no Church whatever. 


‘There are only six States in the Union where even one- __ 
half the population is affiliated with any church. In ~ 
five of the six (Connecticut, Louisiana, Massachusetts, - 


Rhode Island, and New Mexico) it is the Catholic © 
which is responsible for ts tien = ine in 
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a any kind of religious organization. peal 
yen third problest the Church is facing, and one which 
: demands a speedy answer, is the problem of religious 
education. A generation or two ago it was safe to assume 
that the average American child received some training in 
- -Teligion and morals athome. ‘There is an interesting pass- 
age in the diary of Cotton Mather, telling of the way he 
4 taught his little daughter Katy, then four years old. “I 
‘ took my little daughter Katy into my study and there I 
told my child Iam to die shortly and when I am dead she 
must remember everything I now say to her. I set before 
her the sinful condition of her nature, and I charged her 
to pray in secret places every day that God for the sake 
of Jesus Christ would give her a new heart.’’ You and I 
smile at the notion of poor four-year-old Katy praying 
for a new heart, yet with all our modern ideas about 
child-religion must we not admit there has been a sad 
decline in the religious training the average American 
home gives to its children? Cotton Mather may have 
been misguided, but how many American parents do 
you know who are trying to do for their children what he 
tried to do for Katy? 

The fourth problem the Church of our day must face 
and answer is the social problem. Even a superficial 
study of the facts shows that there has been an enor- 
mous increase in our national wealth within the past 
few years. The census of 1910 reports that the people 
of this country are saving $9,000,000 per day, and that 
between 1900 and 1910 our savings-bank deposits in- 

_ creased $1,680,600,000. 
statement of the same situtation, you will find that 
whereas in 1885 there were only twenty-eight millionaires 
in New York City, there are to-day well over two 
thousand. 

But this growth in our national wealth has not been 

_accompanied by a proportionate decrease in poverty. 
Our means of production seem to be highly efficient, but 
something is decidedly the matter with our means of 
distribution and “division.” It is easy to collect har- 
rowing stories of American poverty, but the way to a 
solution of the problem lies rather in the direction of a 
scientific study of the extent and causes of this misery. 
How widespread actual need is can be seen from a study 
of any one of the recent books on poverty. One of the 
best of these, taking as its definition of poverty “the 
inability to provide a sanitary dwelling and sufficient 
food and clothing to keep the body in working order,” 
shows that in fairly prosperous times no less than ten 
million people in this country are in poverty, and that 
in the cities this proportion rises as high as twenty per- 
cent. of the total population. Certainly the Church 
eannot feel that its work is done when such conditions 
persist among us. Cannot organized Christianity bring 
about a more equal enjoyment of the fruits of our un- 
precedented prosperity? 

In attempting to meet this situation, the Church 

_ does not blame the men who have become rich by honest 

_ methods, nor does it excuse those whose vice and lazi- 

ness have kept them poor. The Church does not pro- 

S _ pose to enter the field of economics or politics to such an 


the religious life of the community. The remedy the 
_ Church offers for this situation is a better application of 
- the principl es of Jesus Christ to our national life. When 
the old rule of selfishness has given away to Jesus’ new 
of love, [ea sorerdship has supplanted owner- 

; of us is trying to make the most of 

tk sake of others, as Jesus did—then the 
egun to agi the says to a solution 
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extent that it will lose sight of its real work—developing | 
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These i issues are thise of ie Chicch at large, but the 
individual church-member can do much to meet them. 
He can study these bigger problems of Christianity, for 
only on the basis of this knowledge can he hope to under- 
stand his share of the work before us all. He can by 
prayer enter into the life and purposes of God and thus 
come to see the part God has for him personally to do, 
and he can certainly give himself in a new spirit of con- 
secration to the work of the Church to which he belongs. 
As he makes that part of the Church stonger and more 
eager to do its part, he contributes not a little to the 
cause of Christianity as a whole. 


The Earth’s Threnody. 


So long have men beheld 

The vile Medusa head of war, 

Let them beware 

Lest they be turned to stone, 

And all the singing lips of ne 5d be mute. 
If these be dumb, 

The very stones must cry— 

Still more the kindly mother earth, 
Whose miserere even now I hear 
Beneath the lamentations sore 

Of stricken men: 


“‘Oh, God of battles, 

Stay the red, red hands of those who slay! 
A ghastly load, a mountain load, 

They lie upon my breast: 

The dead, the dead, the millions dead— 
The blasted bloom of all the world. 

No more, no more! 

I would not take them thus, 
-So young, clear-eyed, and strong,— 
The brave, defrauded dead, 

Their joy of life and love forespent— 
In winding sheet of frustrate dreams, 
With all their visions unfulfilled. 


“All unprotesting, I would take the old, 

And gently ease them of their pain, 

When Time and Care have drained the wine of life; 
Like faded leaves they fall, 

Like them to mingle with my mould. 

But these—so rudely hurled against my breast, 
Were taut to all the pulsing rhythm of life, 
And shrinkingly 

I feel their fair young bodies lie 

Within my cold embrace. 

Denied the seemly rites of death and burial 
They come; nor shroud or casket 

To defer my grievous claim 

Till time has made us kin, 

And dust to dust is verified. 


‘‘All-seeing power above, 
Who holdest all the universe 
Within thy clasp, 
As I the embedded rock, 
But give me yet again to know 
The calm and peaceful tread 
Of gentle men and beasts 
That till my fields in quietude. 
For like a parent’s kind caress 
- I feel the plough and harrow cleave my sod, 
And joyously I take the fallen seed 
That I, by heaven’s fair miracle, 
May feed the sons of men. 
But give me yet again 
My opaled dew and rain, my unpolluted streams, 
Encrimsoned now and curdled thick 
From veins of slaughtered men. 


“Peace, peace, give peace forevermore! 
Then over those asleep 
In rude neglected graves, 
I'll weave a coverlid of grass and flowers— 
And I will bid melodious birds 
Above them sing their tenderest songs, 
Till all their troubled dreams shall fade 
In endless peace.” 
—Ellen Burns Sherman, in The Nation. 
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THe PsycHoLlocy 
George Albert Coe. 


"a Me Press. $1.50 net.—The psychology of re- 
i ligion, though still in its beginnings, is achiev- 
at ing results. This, the latest book on the 
a 4 subject, is also the most comprehensive and 
ue satisfactory. ‘The experience of the author, 
M2 his sanity and sagacity, and his religious 
eo x insight equip him for his work. The book 
" + is provided with an alphabetical and a topical 
we bibliography and an index, and, while 
ba evidently planned as a text-book for students, 
a is very readable. ‘The exposition is marked 
lanes by two peculiarities. Religious phenomena 
; oA) are treated from both the structural and 
ae functional points of view, and the concept of 
Ce function is developed with “unprecedented 
~ fulness.’ It is interesting to observe the way 


the author works it out, but the reader 
is not likely to share his enthusiasm over it 
eee and his sense of its value. The other novelty 
is far more important, namely, the presenta- 
tion of religion, not as an appendage of 
_ biological evolution, but as a discovery of 
new values in life and as a progressive 
realization of a society of personal selves. 
ae ‘The reader should not hurry over the more 
a difficult first four chapters, for unless we can 
be clear about science in general we shall be 
“ope unprepared to study the psychology of re- 
- ligion. One is disqualified for such study if 
he makes the following not uncommon 
assumptions: (1) ‘“‘that one who masters the 
methods in a particular branch of scientific 
AE investigation becomes thereby a Scientific 
ey man; (2) that the irreducible ultimates in 
physics must suffice for the analysis of living 
beings; (3) that the really fundamental factors 
; in mind are those which biology takes ac- 
count of; and in general (4) that the different 
is not really different.”’ One of the greatest 
et services this book renders is through its 
Ne luminous and forceful exposition of the fu- 
= tility of the so-called genetic method as 
on employed by Wundt and by most scholars 


until recently. The error was in the assump- 
2 tion that in order to understand religious 
oS ~ development it is more important to study 
X< the terminus a quo than the terminus ad 
a. quem, whereas the truth is the precise oppo- 
ts site. Man’s first developed functions are 
Fe not really more explanatory than his later 
a 


et ones, nor are the early members of an evolu- 
_ tionary series always more significant than 
~ oe PERN the later members. 

| If, ¢.g.. we knew all about peated 


ma ‘savages, it would be impossible to deduce 
ie civilized thought and feeling. The older 
2 scholars dwelt long on the evolutionary ties 
hs between us and our ancestors, and so created 
a the “impression that our religion is a vestigial 
oa phenomenon, a remainder from savage 


crudity, whereas religion has evolved away 
from, as well as out of savagery.” We must 
not forget the differences in emphasizing the 
continuity in an evolutionary process, and 
furthermore we have “‘no right to asstime 
that origins are in the past alone.” ‘“‘ Where 
once the world was impersonal and loveless, 


hoe it has already blossomed into family affection, 
oe and friendship, and the beginnings of justice. 
ry Star-dust and protoplasm, judged by their 
--——- actual performances, gave no promise of a 


personal world. Even when mind in the 
~ form of instinct arrived, still there was no 
clear promise. Who could have forseen the 
pooming of self-control, self-discipline, and 


, 


a) er 
the wine of ray _will ‘ ‘mutual | 
consent?”’ All this is sound sense, supported | 
by observation, and it is a pity that some 
critics do not realize it and “catch up” 
instead of calling our attention to the lowly 
beginnings of high things and insisting that 
the latter are “nothing but’’ the former. 
In a purely mechanical philosophy, which 
can deal only with rearrangements, there is 
no place for the fact of which the psychology 
of religion must take account, namely, that 
evolution actually is creative. 

Another truth brought well out into the 
clear by Prof. Coe is that the psychologist of 
religion deals with the most concrete thing in 
the world, namely, personal selves, and not | 
with abstractions, such as sensation, in- 
tellect, will, that is, with fragments which 
have no separate existence, but are mere 
aspects of the concrete flow of personal life. 
We greatly need a psychology of selves, of 
the whole man. The idea of it was ad- 
vanced a number of years ago by Prof. 


cy. 
‘uth in mysticism 1 d fk. an 
bring out, namely, that in- real spiritual 38 
self-consciousness “the human spirit | and 
the divine are in free communication ~pitle 2 = 
reach other. We have all the time been a ¥ 
making a false abstraction in considering — ee” 
faith as a merely human faculty” (Inge, 
Faith and its Psychology, p. 233). That is 
is, our love is his drawing, and Emerson was | 
not mistaken in saying that in self-trust the 
over-soul is the trustee. 

It would be pleasant to mention some of 
the fine things in the chapter on “‘The Re- 
ligious Revaluation of Values” and the 
beautiful chapter on ‘‘ Religion as Discovery,” 
—the discovery of persons and recognition of 
them as finalities for thought and action. 
When we realize how recently we have dis- 
covered childhood, we feel deeply that there 
are doubtless beauties and values in life to of 
which we are still blind. But space permits 


Calkins, but for its development we still] only one more statement, that to those who - 
wait. One of the greatest of our needs is] are interested in the psychology of religion ~ e 
that of some method of developing human /|this interesting book is absolutely indis- F 
insight, social perception, and the tact and | pensable. : a 
power of understanding others that rest upon | ~ RL ha cs ~ Sa 


it. Possibly this can never be taught. 
Certainly, those who lack it can never get it 
in psychological laboratories which increase 
knowledge of sense perception, reaction time, 
etc., which have their use, but do not con- 
tribute greatly to increased effectiveness in 
the world of personal relations. - The chap- 
ters on “‘Conversion,’’ ‘‘Religion and the 
Subconscious,” and ‘‘ Mysticism” are very 
fine, and no discerning minister can read 
them without having a number of sermons 
sprout in his mind. ‘There is some excellent 
philosophy on pages 231 and 232. The 
chapter on “Religion as Social Immediacy” 
is of extraordinary interest and value, and he 
who thoroughly understands it will not fall 
into some traps that have imprisoned many. 

While it is both better and more pleasant 
to call attention to excellences than defects, 
it seems to the reviewer that Prof. Coe has, 
like many other writers of the present time, 
tried to explain too much by the concept 
“social immediacy.’”’ He says, e.g. page 261, 
that the beatific vision, if it should be realized, 
would be naught else than a society controlled 
by love. ‘‘God would still be, just as he 
is now, the common will in which each in- 
dividual realizes himself.”” Now the God 
of worship is not, for the worshipper, a 
“common will,” but the living unity of the 
ideals of perfection, of truth, beauty, and 
love. Nor does it seem exact to say of 
Jesus that “‘it was the manward bond, not 
the natureward bond, that controlled his 
thinking.’’ If we may trust the records at 
all, Jesus felt that he lived in constant com- 
munion with his ‘Father.’ There is a 
similar defect in the chapter on ‘‘ Mysticism.” 
Perhaps every one who has a first-hand ex- 
perience of divine things, and not a mere 
faith in the experience of somebody else, 
is a mystic in his consciousness of communion. 
with something far more perfect than a 
“common will.’ To the author this may 
seem unjust, for he explicitly states that 
“Christian prayer has to be reciprocal as 
between God and the worshipper.” Still, 
it will not be strange if the splendid last two 
pages in the chapter on “Prayer” fail to 
correct the impression made on the mind by | would 
the first part of the chapter and. by, the | 
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THE Masrer’s Way. By Charles Rey- 
nolds Brown, D.D., LL.D., Dean of The 
School of Religion, Yale University. Bos- F 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. 1917. $1.75.— 
This is a strange book, coming from the 
source that it does. Dr. Brown is dean of 
The Yale School of Religion, formerly * 
known as the Divinity School, and as such 
is peculiarly the representative of the school — a 
to the general public. In a previous work, . 
entitled The Main Points, he has placed him-~ ‘ 
self unreservedly on record in favor of his- , 
torical criticism of the Bible, and from his 
position we have the right to expect sound — 
scholarship when he chooses to speak on — 
religious topics. The book is a series of 
ninety studies on the life of Christ. ‘They 
were not written,”’ he tells us, “‘for the eriti- 3 
cal scholar,” but they are advertised on the > 
cover as giving “the results of the best ] 
scholarship in attractive form.” Is that ‘ 
what we get? Let us see.” -= qi 

In his discussion of the Resurrection, he 
says: “We need not concern ourselves with 
questions touching the precise mode of the 
resurrection of Jesus. ‘With what sort of a 
body did he come?’ we are asked. ‘Could | a 
he eat and drink in his risen body?’... I . 
once received a letter from a woman who ~ 
possessed more of the spirit of inquiry than 
of good sense, asking, ‘Where did Christ get 
the clothes he wore in his risen state?’’’ 
Notwithstanding Dr. Brown’s words of dis- 
paragement- this strikes us as an acute as 
well as legitimate question. Here is how 
he answers it. “How far beside the mark > 
is all this! We may well reply, as Bishop 
Whipple did to a young novitiate who, in 
an ambitious confirmation sermon, had pers 
gotten in where the water was over his head, 4 
The bishop asked the young preacher at the _ 
close of the service, ‘What does the Bible — 
say about all that?’ ‘It says nothing at all,’ ‘oe 
the young man see replied. “Then bes 


example?’”’ 
Comment 3 seems neds b 


developed her thesis in a brilliant, scholarly 
manner. Her book will satisfy both the 
educators who are giving especial attention 
to the subject and the general reader who 
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tomb was empty. The dead body was 
__ placed there, and a guard was set to prevent 
~ ie imposture; but, in spite of everything, when 
the third day dawned the body was gone.” 
If Dr. Brown had consulted either the pro- 
; _ fessor of Biblical Theology or the professor 
2 of New Testament Criticism in the school 
of which he is dean, he would have learned 
that the story of the guard over the tomb 
¥} is as clearly legendary as any passage in the 
- New ‘Testament. He would also have 
learned from them, we think, that the story 
of the empty tomb is by no means well estab- 
lished. Let him turn once more to that 
chapter in Corinthians -and ask himself 
“> whether Paul would have written just as he 
_ did if he had known of an empty tomb. 
Would he have called a man a fool who sup- 
- posed that men rise with the same body 
with which they are buried? 
a This is but a single instance out of many 
_of how Dr. Brown ‘‘gives the results of the 
best scholarship.” If he does, his colleagues 
-in New Haven are hardly to be reckoned as 
= representatives of it. It is not unfair to say 
that Dr. Brown’s idea appears to be to ac- 
cept the principles of historical criticism, 
but not to apply them. It is one way of 
- being liberal without being ultra, a very 
- popular way in fact, but hardly one that 
‘ will be permanently satisfactory. 


are here clearly set forth. It will give 
definite assistance to teachers of literature 
who are seeking through criticism to de- 
velop the reading capacity of their pupils, 
and will reveal to readers at large the 
methods by which they have gained a 
steadily improving taste in literature and 
through it an enlarged capacity for life. 
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IpLe-Tme Riwe. By Herbert Flans- 
burgh: illustrated by W. Bearse Crocker. 
Privately printed: Hartford, Conn—In a 
handsomely printed volume. Mr. Flans- 
burgh has collected a score or so of his 
poems which from time to time have ap- 
peared in the current magazines and other 
periodicals. "The larger number are written 
in Negro dialect, some of them professedly 
serious, others as distinctively comic in 
form and sentiment. Mr. Flansburgh is 
at his best in his dialect verse, and among 
such stanzas we are disposed to mention 
“Til Drum,” ‘The Boys in Gray,” “Fire- 
side Tales,” and “The Parting,’ while 
among the few lines where the dialect is 
not retained occurs the poem entitled 
“‘Sweetening,’’— 


“Tf you want this old world to be sweeter, 
When hustling for honors and pelf, 
You’d better get busy, my brother, 

And sprinkle some sugar yourself.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes’s address on 
“The Religion of Rabindranath Tagore”’ 
has been published by The Free Religious 
Association as one of the series ‘‘ Messages 
of the Times.” This message answers a 
question which all who are interested in Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore are asking,—all, that 
is, who have not had time or opportunity 
to read his works exhaustively or to hear 
him more than once. Mr. Holmes himself 
|recognizes and shares this questioning frame 
of mind. He says, ‘I always feel very 
humble when I find myself listening to a 
voice from the East... . Personally, I 
have very serious doubts of the ability of a 
coarse-grained Yankee intellect, like mine, 
to comprehend in any real or final way the 
delicate intangibilities of an Indian mind, 
like Tagore’s.” But as we read we feel that 
at least this ‘““Yankee mind” has refuted 
Kipling when he said that “East is East, 
and West is West, and never the twain shall 
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Tse Socra, Criticism oF LITERATURE. 

_- By Gertrude Buck, Ph.D., Professor of 
English in Vassar College. Yale University 
Press. $1 net.—A genuine contribution is 
made in this little volume toward an under- 
standing of the social theory of literature. 

- The author’s first task is the need to clear 
up the definition of criticism. Simple folk 
_--—sin_ every age, she says, are inclined to think 
that literary criticism means finding fault 
Ss with what one reads. When this idea is 
ruled out, there is still a bundle of contra- 
dictory conceptions ranging all the way from 
the English teacher’s red ink corrections on 

a pupil’s theme to the dissertations of en- 
thusiasts on their favorite authors. To 
clear up this muddle is the author’s task in 

_ the first chapter. One would go far to find 
so concise a summary of the conflicting 
_ theories about literary criticism as is given 
here in a few pages. Out of the jangle the 
author seeks a larger conception which 
_ harmonizes them all. To this end they are 
classified into three groups, critical reading, 
critical theory, and critical judgment. All 


ate indispensable to a vital understanding | meet”; for surely only a keen appreciation 
of literature. The larger whole includes|of Tagore, combined with a sympathetic 


understanding of the poet’s versatile mind, 
could have produced so clear, so satisfying 
an interpretation of what Tagore stands for 
as a prophet of religion. Mr. Holmes shows 
how ‘Tagore himself has refuted Kipling,— 
how Sir Rabindranath took up the challenge 
at a dinner in London with the result that 
| he has proclaimed a union of the meditative 
East with the socially active West which 
| must mean a complete religion for all hu- 
. It is |manity. The process of this reconciliation 
ity, serving | has been described by Mr. Holmes in clear, 

a all its|crisp sentences which carry conviction to 


s all, and reveals a piece of literature 
more than a finished product; it is a living 
‘ity of the writer and reader, a genuine 

n of the social body. When this con- 
cism prevails, it will penetrate 
our literature in its relations 
is touchstone the author 
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any 


has vaguely felt the social reactions which 
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mind, whether of East or West. The 
address will be of permanent value to any 
man or woman who cares not only for Ta- 
gore, but for the future of our race. ‘‘Tagore 
speaks to us at once the word of hope and the 
curse of doom. As we choose, so shall we 
live—or die!’ ‘ 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FO 
THE SUNDAY--SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“*THE CAROL,” ‘‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice’’ has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
school committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

Northampton, Mass. 

“*Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. ~ 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford, Conn. 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.”’ 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday-school. 

_ “After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 

Newport, RI. Channing Memorial Church. 

“T value the many church hymns the book contains, and 
which have been wisely selected.... The services for 
ordinary and special Sundays are rich and full. The 
prayers are full of the spirit of worship.” 

San Francisco, Cal ste 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart and 
Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the music 
is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

From the ‘Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” - 

Rochester, N.Y 


“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 


fit in with any service. 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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If you only knew the fun you’d get from smiling » 
- _ You would make a chance to try it very soon. 
_ You will never find a pastime so beguiling;— 

It is jollier far than whining for the moon. 


_ Oh, it makes your day a part of joy and beauty, 
For it nearly always brings a quick response, 
Though it fails sometimes, you still have done your duty— 
And that’s the satisfaction that one wants. 


For you'll go to happy dreams, if you go smiling, 
And perhaps you’ll smile a little in your dreams; 
You will find it is a habit so beguiling, 
That the fun you get is funnier than it seems. 
—Vlyn Johnson. 


Peter Catbird and his Particular 
Mother. 


LYLE WARD 0 BANDERSON: 
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Little Peter Catbird flew off by himself 
one bright morning to get his breakfast in a 
grove of young poplar-trees. He was not 
so old that he could not well remember the 
time when he used to sit on a twig and squeak 
and flutter little wings whenever he saw his 
ag mother approaching with some tidbit in her 
pill, and very sure he was that that tidbit 

would quickly be popped into his own greedy 

little beak. But now everything was 
ee et! different. 
: His mother had shown him where to find 
‘the best’things to eat, and had urged him to 
search for his food in the underbush where 
he would be safe from his enemies. She did 
not bring much to him, but seemed pleased 
to have him hunt for himself. 

When Peter reached the poplar grove he 
saw, to his surprise, his cousin, Brownie 
Thrasher, vainly trying to hide his bright 
brown little body under a large oak leaf. 

“What's the matter, Brownie?”’ inquired 
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Peter. 

ua “Sh!”? squeaked Brownie, very much 
“ frightened, ‘that blue Mr. Blue Jay has just 
& been chasing me half-way up the Creek. I 
aa had to dodge pretty lively to escape him. 
Ree Did you see him?” 

“ie “Yes; but when I saw him Mr. Hawk was 
> ‘ ~ after him and he was doing the dodging, so 


c % you’d better come out from under that leaf.” 

Brownie Thrasher was a large fellow with 
bright yellow eyes, a light spotted vest, and 
; along tail. It would have taken a very large 
= leaf to have really hidden him. At first he 
a5 poked his head out carefully; at last he 
ventured wholly out, only to slip back again 


i _ when a sleek gray bird—Mrs. Catbird her- 
7% self—flew quietly into a poplar-tree. 

ru, Mrs. Catbird was hungry and she well 
a knew that there was very good food in that 


ih 


poplar-tree. 
She had noted that the end leaves of the 
pretty poplar-tree were curling and twisting, 


Bo and often from those very leaf-twists she 
bt had taken some green worm or caterpillar 
Mie that was, to her taste, perfectly delicious. 

gic Brownie Thrasher and little Peter watched 
rai: her now as she examined the different leaves 
oe and selected a large, fine, hairy caterpillar. 
ity In Mrs. Catbird’s nest were several of little 
“AGEs Peter’s younger brothers and sisters; and 


their mother thought that there was nothing 
quite good enough for them. 
Mrs. Catbird seized that large, fine, hairy 


-| the stones. 
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and shake it about. Then she dragged it) 
to a patch of gravel, where she began to 
scrub it, and rub it, and beat it about in 
For fully two minutes she worked 
away onit. Then she flew with it to a green 
place; and, holding that caterpillar firmly 
down in the grass, she rubbed it and rubbed 
it, and scrubbed it and scrubbed it, and wiped 
it and wiped it about in the grass, until 
there could not have been a single hair left 
on that hairy caterpillar. 

Little Peter and Brownie Thrasher watched 
every movement she made with greatest 
care. “‘My, doesn’t she take a heap of 
pains!’’ exclaimed Brownie in surprise. 
“‘She is very particular, isn’t she!”’ 

Naughty little Peter seemed much amused 
at his mother’s carefulness. ‘‘Yes,”’ he 
twittered, ‘“‘she is very particular indeed, 
and I don’t see any need of it. What’s the 
good of being so fussy and taking so much 
pains? I’m sure J don’t see. I’m not going 
to bother like that.” 

Brownie Thrasher looked rather doubtful. 
“Did your mother ever tell you to?” he asked. 

“Ves, she did,” owned Peter; ‘‘but what 
is the good? Why, I could eat five cater- 
pillars in less time than it takes her to clean 
one.” 

“Bet you you couldn’t!” 

“Bet youl could. I can eat them a great 
deal faster than you, Brownie Thrasher,’ 
bragged Peter. 

“Tet’s see you! All right, go ahead!” 
chirped Brownie. ‘‘ Begin now,”’ and he flew 
to the top of the poplar-tree, where he knew 
the caterpillars were thickest, grabbed one 
by its tail and was down in the gravel 
cleaning it almost before a bird could flick a 
wing. 

Little Peter, on the otherhand, just seized 
a near-by hairy caterpillar, and, without 
stopping to scrub it or rub it, as his mother 
had often told him to do, began to cram it 
down his little beak. He thought he could 
swallow it very quickly. He thought he 
could swallow it in just no time at all. But 
when he really began to try to swallow it, 
he found he was very much mistaken; yes, 
very much mistaken indeed. He struggled 
and hopped wildly about, but that fuzzy, 
hairy caterpillar simply would not go down. 
His little eyes bulged out; he choked and 
he kicked. He thought for a moment that 
he was going to die. It was no use, he had 
to give up trying to swallow that caterpillar— 
and Brownie Thrasher was making vay 
short work of his. 

It was hard for little Peter to be so badly 
beaten. Mrs. Catbird, who had retreated 
to a thick bush, was watching the two silly 
little birds with much amusement. She 
did hate to see her dear little, naughty little 
Peter beaten. She felt she could not bear 
it. “Why, Mr. Blue Jay,” she exclaimed 
rather more loudly than necessary, as that 
bird flew over the tall pine-tree, ‘‘ isn’t this 
a fine morning for birds!” 

It was just as she expected: at the sound 
of Mr. Blue Jay’s name little Brownie 
Thrasher dropped his nicely cleaned cater- 
pillar and flew for his life, his victory quite 
forgotten. Little Peter scudded under a 
big branch and waited until Mr. Blue Jay 
had flown on, then he peeped out. 

“Why, Peter,” chirped his mother in 
apparent surprise, ‘“‘what are you doing 
here?”’ 
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said little Peter. ( ‘ a 
me just how you clean them so micly. ey = ae 
The Missing Ethel. J 
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Ethel was very large for a doll, and of 
course I was much delighted when my aunt 
informed me that she was to be mine. Aside 
from being large, and having a very extensive ee 
wardrobe, Ethel could not have been called 
handsome. She had a waxen face, a bit 
soiled, and yellowed from age, and her hair 
was done in the old-fashioned way—in a net, el 
with a huge thick braid pinned at the back 
of her head, under the net. Ethel was very 
odd, indeed; for instead of having feet, like 
a normal up-to-date doll, she had boots and 
stockings painted right on the plaster of paris 
that her legs were. made of. This had one 
disadvantage: they were disposed to crumble. 2 

All this is neither here nor there; what I 
started to tell you about is how Ethel dis- 
appeared. You would naturally think that . 
a doll of Ethel’s size would be easy to keep e . 
in sight, and that is why we were so puzzled 
when she could not be found. She could 
not run away; she had no enemies who 
would desire to kidnap her for a ransom; she 


could not hide about the house without being 


detected; and it would be difficult for any 


’ one to carry her off away from the premises 


without being seen. The mystery was very 
deep. Everybody offered suggestions, but 
no one seemed to hit the right thing, and 
Ethel could not be found. 

Of course I was nearly heartbroken. I 
had other dolls—Rosie, with the brown curls . 
and red cheeks; old rag Fanny, that my 7 
grandmother made all by hand; Edna May 
(named for the actress—dear knows why), 
with the purple silk frock trimmed with black 
lace; and three or four little dolls that I 
dressed myself. But Ethel was my Queen— 
the largest and oldest doll; nothing could 
take her place. All my friends liked Ethel,— 
they were awed by her grandeur,—and there 
was great consternation among the young 
people when the news spread that she was 
missing. One of my playmates even advised 
advertising in the paper for her! 

I said every one liked Ethel, but that is 
wrong. ‘There were two who did not like 
her—Martha, the cook, who said she was 
always getting into the kitchen (you would 
have thought she walked there all by her- 
self), and Romper, our collie dog. Romper 
had a reason, too, for his aversion. He was — 
very fond of me, and rather resented my 
attachment to all the dolls, and to Ethel in 
particular. Then, too, he had always seemed 
to look upon her as a person (probably be- 
cause she was so large), and had approached \ 
her innumerable times, as though to make 
friends. When Ethel did not respond in 
the way he expected, he thought, I suppose, 
that she did not like him, and Romper was 
not used to being disliked. But what could 
Romper do with Ethel? Remembering the 
“Sweet Little Doll” poem, I searched the 
back and front yards—that was easy, but. 
Ethel was not there. ‘ 

It must have been three weeks later ‘that - 
my uncle made a trip to the small, ‘narrow 
chimney closet, where he kept certain OW 
documents that seemed useless to to € 
excepting himself. The d 


a 


. papers!” 


_ story. 


a couple of minutes later we heard a smoth- 


The closet was rather dark, so 
that you had to get used to the light before 
you could see much. 
“Tt cannot be pudding, Frank,” my mother 
answered, as we all rushed to the spot. 

When we brought a light, what do you 


suppose we saw? A familiar form—the 


figure of the long-lost Ethel, and her poor 
waxen face and neck were quite melted— 
puddingy, in fact, as uncle had stated. 

We never proved how it all happened, but 
of course we made our own explanations of 
the mystery. We decided that Romper, in 
a fit of jealousy, and seeing the little door 
open, had taken up poor Ethel by the skirt 
and carried her to this place, where, he 
probably reasoned, she would be out of the 
way for a time; but, although I questioned 
him about this, he never would answer. 

Now comes the really funny part of my 
Poor Ethel’s waxen face was quite 
disfigured, and I used to feel like crying every 
time Isaw her. It was almost as bad as not 
finding her at all. But one day, as I was 
examining her closely, I saw a bit of a crack 
in the wax over her eye, and thinking that 
she could not possibly look worse, I pried the 
wax still more with my fingernail. What 
was my surprise to behold a clean, brown, 
painted eyebrow on the material underneath 
the wax. Hastily I removed more wax, until 
I had her face clean. Her features were the 
same beneath—all painted nicely—and to 
my joy I saw that I had a brand-new Ethel— 
new enough, at any rate, even if her cheeks 
were not quite so pink as formerly!—The 
Christian Work. 


The Little Boy who Seiad to be a 
Soldier. 


There was once a little boy who lived in 
the attic part of a very tall house which stood 
in a great city. He lived with his grand- 
mother, and all day he sat by the little 
round attic window quite alone; for his grand- 


mother went out every morning to work in 


other houses. 

There was not very ‘much to see from the 
window, except the gray pigeons with their 
pink feet and their sweet cooing voices, who 
hopped up on the window-sill. But there 


was the sky with its stars at night and its 


‘blue in the daytime; and there was a square 
down, down below that the little boy had 


never walked across, because, you see, he 


was quite, quite lame. 
So he sat very patiently by the window, 


and he watchéd the children going by to 


_ school, and he talked to the pigeons, and he 


7 did a great deal to help his grandmother. 


She went away early in the morning; but 
before she started she put the teakettle over 
and the little boy washed the break- 
tes 1 dried oon very carefully, 


ll not. ake nd disturb fe “Pl 
“and they did not. ha 

On this day, uncle went to the closet, and 
ered exclamation. ‘What is all this pudding 
in here?” he roared. “ Pudding, all over my 


+ 


reat and ie asa palace when the little boy 


had finished, and then he wheeled back to 


the window and began his own day’s work; 
for he was a busy little boy. 

He had a bag full of beautiful calico pieces, 
and he had a thimble and a needle and a 
spool of thread; for his grandmother had 
taught him how to make holders. Some- 
times he could finish two in a day, very round, 
with brass rings to hang them up by, and 
people bought his holders for five cents apiece. 

While he sewed, he looked down into the 
square below, and watched the children 
playing at marbles and hop-scotch, and he 
wished that he could play, too. Best of all, 
he watched the soldiers parading by. Oh, 
but they were fine! Blue coats with yellow 
lining, feathers, and such straight backs! 

Nearly every day they marched past, 
and the little boy wished more than any- 
thing that he could be a soldier. He had 
‘wished it ever since he could remember. To 
be a soldier and march in a parade! And, 
when he thought how he never could be one, 
he sometimes cried a little bit, and the thread 
would knot, and the needle would stick; 
for he was only a little boy, you know, and 
he was quite, quite lame. 

a Coo-roo, coo-roo,” called the pigeons one 
morning. ‘How do you do, little boy? 
The sun is up, and it is a good day for crumbs. 
We are off to the square, and we can’t stay 
any longer. We wish you could come, too.’ 
And they spread their soft wings and fluttered 
off. 

‘‘Fven the pigeons go,” said the little boy 
to himself. ‘I wish some one would carry 
me down.” 

Toot, toot! tum-te-tum! ‘“‘There come 
the soldiers!” He leaned as far as he was 
able over the window-sill, and waved a red 
holder, and shouted :— 

“Hurrah, hurrah! Here I am in the 
attic window. Hurrah!’ 

The soldiers marched along, and the little 
boy thought no one heard him, so he took 
up his sewing again; but some one had heard! 
At the very end of the parade marched the 


old soldier, very slowly; for he was tired, 


and he saw the little red flag flying at the 
attic window. 

“No one will miss me,” said the old soldier, 
as he dropped out of the line and crossed 
the square and climbed the attic stair. 

“May I come in?” he asked, taking off his 
hat with the white plume at the side. ‘And 
may I sit down for a minute?” 

A real soldier, in a long blue cloak, in the 
attic! The little boy was too excited to say 
anything; but the old soldier pulled up a 
chair close to the window, and took the red 
holder in his hands. 

“This is a very good holder,’”’ he said. 
“Did you sew it yourself?” 

“Yes, I did,” said the little boy. ‘I make 
them every day, and I sell them for five 
cents; but you may have this one if you 
like it. I never saw a soldier close to before. 
I’ve always wanted to be a soldier more 
than anything.” 

“Thank you very much for the holder, sir,” 
said the old soldier. “And you said you 
would care to be a soldier?”’ 

“Oh, but I never could,” said the little 
boy. ‘I have a crooked back, and it hurts 
me at night, and I never could march in the 


eg you makesholders,” said the old sol- 
Pet you keep he barracks clean; and, 


ce 


T ‘nee it you help a es mess.” ore little 
boy had put the potatoes boiling for dinner, ) 
“You don’t have to march. You’re honor- 
ably discharged, you know, if you’re wounded 
in battle. 

“T have a flag at home,” said the old sol- 
dier. “‘It’s quite faded, and it’s full of bullet 
holes, for I carried it through the enemy’s 
ranks. I think, if you’ve no objections, 
I'll hang your holder at home by my flag, 
sir. , 

“And I should like to give you something 
to remember me by,” went on the old soldier, 
“‘because I’m very proud to have met you.” 

The old soldier took off his long blue cloak, 
and wrapped it about the little boy. 

“This is for you to wear,” he said. “And 
remember, sir,’’ he said, as he went out of the 
attic door, “that we’re both in the ranks, 
you and I, only you’re on the reviewing 
stand. You mustn’t wish any more. You 
are a soldier, sir!’ 

So the little boy sits by the window, and 
the pigeons still visit him, and he never goes 
down in the square. But the thread never 
knots, and the needle never sticks, for the 
long blue cloak hangs over his chair; and 
he knows that, though he is a little boy, and 
quite, quite lame, he is really a soldier.— 
Carolyn S. Bailey, in Kindergarien Review. 


Washington’s Interest in Children. 


During Washington’s campaigns, numer- 
ous instances are told of his notice of, and 
kindness to, children, sometimes very little 
ones. Mrs. Bowers, an old lady of Coopers- 
town, N.Y., used to tell how, when she was 
a little three-year-old tot, General Washing- 
ton once stopped at her mother’s; and how, 
dignified as he was, he could condescend to 
amuse a little child. When her mother left 
the room for a few minutes, she was taken 
upon the general’s knee and trotted as he 
sang the ludicrous rhyme,— 


“There was an old, old man and an old, old 
woman; 
They lived in a vinegar bottle together. 
Shelter’d alike from wind and from weather, 
They lived in a vinegar bottle together,” 


repeating the last line several times for a 
chorus. When her mother returned to the 
parlor, the general told how he had been oc- 
cupied in her absence, adding, ‘‘ The little jade 
wished to know how the old people escaped 
from the bottle; and before I had time to re- 
ply to her question, she anticipated me by 
saying, ‘I guess, General, they knocked off 


the neck!’”—H. A. Ogden, in St. Nicholas. 
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The Children’s Mission 

. 
to Children 
Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent Soa to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for li children cared for 
are in close relations with the cota office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicre-PrEsENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Currk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, erase R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M,D., Mrs. ree De Normandie, 
George W. Fox Nathaniel T. Ki der, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
279 Temas Street, Boston, Mass. 


| Meadville Theological School. 


_. This beautiful winter season finds Mead- 
ville Theological School in a very prosperous 

academic condition. Our new collegiate 
class which entered in September is larger 

than usual, better balanced, and has still 

practically all of its original members. In 

general, for the whole school, any departure 

at the end of the fall quarter on the part of 
a student was compensated by the arrival 
-of a new one, so that our enrolment remains 
ai much the same as it was in September. In 
‘ this connection we mention with pleasure 
the new efforts of our alumni to send us 
students. Thus our stability of enrolment, 
our possibility of new students, and our 
promising new class are all encouraging fea- 
tures of our situation. 

Not only have our alumni and friends 
been interested in us at a distance, but a 
number of them have visited us in person. 
Some have come officially in connection 
with a possible revision of our collegiate 


“4 curriculum, some privately through their 
ee personal interest in us. It is to be hoped 
i that more and more will come in the future, 
a 


te for we are certain that our students are 
much benefited by such visits. 
~ In the autumn we had the good fortune 
“pan to hear two excellent addresses by Dr. 
Zz Charles W. Wendte on the subject of World 
. Religion and later two very creditable ad- 
dresses by Charles Woodberry on Emerson 
from the personal side. Mr. Woodberry 
gee was himself acquainted with Emerson. 
Above other things we are pleased with 
the interest shown by our students in affairs 
beyond their specialized academic work. 
They have come to realize the value, even 
to a minister, of a strong, healthy body, and 
last year they formed a basketball team, 
which has been followed this year by another 
' that has played already a number of games 
and plans to play more. But the co-opera- 
tion of our students with the Unitarian 
church of Meadville is doubtless of even 
greater interest. Five of our students are 
singing in the newly formed church choir, 
a number have to do with the work of the 
Sunday-school, and others are very active 
in the Hale League. The Hale League has 
been favored by a visit from Frederick May 
Eliot, who came in the interest of the na- 
. tional organization, the Young People’s 
ae Religious! Union. Within the League a 
reorganization on a committee basis has 
been effected, and especially does the new 
social service committee, which is composed 
of our students, hope to co-operate with the 
church in finding opportunity for social ser- 
vice in Meadville. The recently renewed 
activity here of the Brotherhood for Uni- 
tarian Missions together with such other 
ae activities as have been mentioned give us a 
claim to an interest in things beyond our 


own little realm, the school. 
ae : This Brotherhood is an old organization 
_-__-—s which for a number of years was very thriv- 
vas ing but then became passive. ‘This year 


under the capable leadership of Prof. Bowen 
» $2 the Brotherhood has been reorganized and 
ae hopes to foster and direct the missionary 
spirit in the school, to study the missionary 
problems of the Unitarian church, and to 
_ co-operate actively with the American Uni- 
tarian Association in missionary work. 
Thirty members have been enrolled among 
the faculty and students, a service of dees 


'| cation’ has: been 2) eR and laceity. 


this year in the,church parlor on the after- 


hapel 
Saravsthes Alliance Gus ; 
feature of all New York A : 


organization has started actual work. By 
‘scattering handbills from door to door 
throughout the city it has co-operated with 
Prof. Bowen, who is giving a series of Sun- 
day night talks at the Meadville Unitarian 
church on the subject, Questions about 
Jesus, with Positive Answers. This renewed 
energy of the Brotherhood in view of a gen- 
eral renewed interest in the Unitarian church 
for missionary work is, of course, important 
and significant. 

During our spring term we are anticipat- 
ing with pleasure a series of scholarly public 
lectures by Dr. Francis A. Christie on Mar- 
tin Iwzther. These lectures are to be given 
as suitable to the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the posting of the famous ninety-five 
theses and the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion. They are to be of a nature rather 
more thorough than the usual popular public 
lecture, more of the class-room type, and yet 
are to be especially open to the public. 

Thus the winter season finds us occupied 
with our. academic work, with our outside 
activities, above all with our rejuvenated 
missionary Brotherhood and with our antici- 
pations of a happy prosperous spring quarter. 


ances 3 was the Heres of honor, ads a large a =. 

attendance greeted her. Many; expressions. 
of regret are heard about here at Miss Ban- 

croft’s refusal to serve another term. It is 

not easy to find a woman so ideally fitted 4 
for the office as is she. The Samaritan Al 
liance has introduced an innovation in an ae 
informal parish supper and social gathering ; 

to be held some time this month. 

The largest meeting of the New York 
League for the year was held at this church 
on February 2. A member of this church, - : 
Mrs. Bishoprick, is president of the League. Ps 
A large collection was-taken for the work of 
the Southern Circuit. 

The last Sunday in January was observed — aa 
as Junior Church Sunday at the Second 
Church. The sermon became “The Story 
of the Organ,” and by the skilled co-opera- 
tion of the organist, Mr. Lyttle made the 
instrument speak and sing its autobiography. 
The Alliance Beneficence Committee ar- 
ranged a delightful afternoon with old pew- 
ter and Colonial weaving, each interest being 
explained, with copious exhibits, by mem- 
bers of the church, Mrs. S. E. Schaunberg 
and Mrs. Victor Shinn. At the annual 
demonstration of the Boy Scout Troop, 
Commander F. B. Upham of the U. S. Navy” 
Yard gave a brief address. On the Wednes- 
day evenings in March, Mr. Lyttle is to 
give a series of lectures. dealing with The 
Literary Landmarks of the Protestant Re- 
formation, including such works as Petrarch’s 
Letters; Erasmus’s ‘‘ Praise of Folly,’ “The 
Letters of Obscure Men,” Ulrich von Hut- 
ten’s satirical pamphlets, Luther’s ‘‘Ad- 
dress,” ‘Babylonian Captivity” and “‘ Chris- 
tian Liberty.” The church continues its 
participation in neighborhood work, having 
lately helped in the establishment of a dental - 
infirmary, of which Mr. Lyttle is secretary. 1 

Unity Church is passing through days of 
sadness, for anxiety hovers over the home 
of its devoted and consecrated minister. 
Dr. Brundage was stricken suddenly on 
Christmas Eve and still continues in a seri- ; 
ous condition, though there has been marked : 
improvement of late, and hopes are enter- ' 
tained for his ultimate recovery. Whatever J 
trials Dr. Brundage may have passed 4 
through, and whatever suffering he may be 
passing through at this moment, his heart 
would certainly be warmed and satisfied 
could he know the love and reverence which 
his people hold for him—such as falls to the 
lot of few ministers to possess. The man 
who is only a preacher can never be what 
Dr. Brundage is to his people, for he is 
pre-eminently the minister—one who looks _ 
upon his high calling as that of teacher, and — 
also that of friend, of helper, of public ser- 
vant. Now that he cannot serve and can 
‘only be served, many are the willing hearts _ 
and hands eager to carry on all the little 
details of the work that has become dear 
to him. Especially beautiful is it to see the re, 
solicitude of the irr) arp y for their min-— 4 


New York Letter. 


A member of the Flushing church writes 
that they are rejoicing that their attractive 
little church is at last dedicated, and that 
the membership is increasing. Especially 
are they glad of the privilege of listening to 
the wonderfully fine sermons’ which Dr. 
Ecob is giving them from Sunday to Sun- 
day, and which they feel are “‘worthy of a 
church packed to the doors.” The congre- 
gational singing is particularly good, with 
solos given by members. The handsome 
pulpit in the church was given as a mem- 
orial to Mrs. Henry R. Chandler—a daughter 
of Dr. Samuel Barrett—by her daughter, 
Mrs. Alphina Montgomery, and the hymn- 
board was given by the Misses Slade in 
memory of their mother, Mrs. Ellen Wheeler 
Slade. The children of the church school 
have been giving delightful entertainments. 
A highly interesting church sociable was 
held recently, with a programme of music, 
an original story read by Dr. Ecob, and a 
paper on “A Holy Experiment in Democ- 
racy”? by Mrs. Theodore Foulke of the So- 
ciety of Friends, with which Society the 
Unitarians of Flushing are on most con- 
genial terms. The annual sale will be held 


noon and evening of March 29. 

The First Church—Church of the Sash 
—is delighting in the new lanterns and wall- 
lights which give an added beauty to this 
already beautiful church interior. The lan- 
terns, ten in number, are dedicated to the 
memory of fourteen loyal members who have 
passed on, and the wall-lights, twenty in 
number, are dedicated to the memory of 
John Good, Jr. All these are the gener- 
ous gift of members of the parish. ‘The ser- 
vice of dedication formed a part of the Sun- 
day morning service on February 4, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot preaching the sermon. On 
the same day at 3.30 P.M. Willow Place |i 
Chapel held a service celebrating the re- 
decoration of the Chapel, also a service for | 
the dedication of the new windows. At 8 


p.M. the ad deacons elected to serve for] his ~ 


ams, |. 
ey Bee popularize the message of Unitarianism. | 

| The principal speaker was Mr. S. K. Rat- 

cliffe, editor of the Sociological Review and 
lecturer under the London University Ex- 
tension Board, whose subject was ‘‘Lloyd 
George and his War Government, and the 
Outlook for Democracy.” 


on = Deceit 9 The ‘Bulletin for that 
date gave these interesting items of the 
-church’s history during the decade just 


It was only about 

closed: ‘On Jan. 1, 1907, the congregation|a year since the Club had heard Mr. Rat- 

a4 held its meetings in a hall on Church Avenue | cliffe, but the changes then in progress had 

and East 18th Street. The present beauti-| now gone so far and so fast that he had an 
ce - ful building was erected during the following | entirely different subject. 


summer and dedicated December 1. At that 
_ time, however, it was furnished only with 
chairs. The pews were purchased the fol- 
lowing year. ‘The organ was added in 1912. 
The plot on which the building stands was 
purchased in 1900. It is 120 feet on Beverly 
Road by 105 feet on East roth Street. Its 
present value is estimated to be $35,000, 
and the value of the building with its equip- 
ment, $15,000—a total of $50,000. The 
only obligation against the property is a 
loan from the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion of $6,000. ‘This loan is without interest 
and the annual instalment of $500 reduces 
the principal. It was originally $10,000 
and the church is indebted to the Women’s 
Alliance for the payment of eight instal- 
ments.” On the first Sunday of the year 
Mr. Harvey spoke on the subject, ‘Ten 
Years Together: The Foundation upon 
which to build the Structure of the Future.” 
(To be continued.)- 


“Before the war was many months old 
we were in it entirely, not only with our 
navy, our manufactures, and our great loans, 
but we were contributing a great army. We 
raised the great bulk of that army by the 
voluntary system. Not until we had raised 
more than five millions of men did we resort 
to conscription.”” When Lloyd George was 
arousing the alarm of the nation in regard to 
the continued unpreparedness of England 
he condensed his warning into the phrase 
“Plant the flag in the workshops.” 

For months the government has controlled 
the food supply and practically every other 
necessary commodity at the source. The 
government has complete despotic authority 
over industry, over social life, over the in- 
dividual in everything that he does and 
everything that he has, with a state sy&tem 
almost as complete and close in its grip and 
as heavy upon lives and activities as the state 
system of the German Empire or republican 
France. 

“The whole of England seems to be study- 
ing the career of Lincoln,’ he said. ‘You 
would be amazed at the number of references 
in papers like the Times and the Spectator, 
whenever we are under a crisis, to what 
Lincoln did in conditions which may be re- 
garded as similar. It is a very excellent 
thing that the hero in history from whom 
we appear to get the greatest light and 
influence is the one hero who is beyond all 
challenge the representative of democracy. 

“T question very much whether any of 
those men who have suffered the horrors of 
mechanical warfare will ever listen for a 
moment to a suggestion of the building up 
of a military state which will make for a 
continuance of such experiences. I believe 
they will throw the whole of their influence 
and their voting strength upon the side of 
those influences which make for an enduring 
peace and for the establishment of a state 
of society and of international relations 
which shall tend to make impossible a repeti- 
tion of this immeasurable agony. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


> The February meeting of the Boston Uni- 
tarian Club was held Wednesday evening, 
February 14, at the Hotel Somerset. In 
opening the after-dinner programme Presi- 
dent Ellis announced the election of seven 
regular and two associate members. 

“T want to pay in a word a personal 
tribute,”’ said Mr. Ellis, “‘to one at whose bier 
not a few of us stood this afternoon. Few 
of you knew George W. Fox as I knew him, 
for it is more than fifty years since I was. 
associated with him in denominational ac- 
tivities in the one room that then contained 
all the denominational interests. That room 
was in the rear of the Walker-Wise bookstore, 
later Walker, Fuller & Co. It had, I think, 
two windows opening on a blind alley, and 

- most of its light came through a skylight. 
That was the headquarters of the American 
Unitarian Association. Just at that time 
Mr. Fox was completing his term as secre- 

_ tary—for he served as secretary of the 
_ Association for two or three years during the 
-- war—and Rey. Charles Lowe had just been 

ah elected secretary. In those days I think 
our good friend Mr. Fox really believed that 
he carried the whole denominational enter- 
. "prise on his shoulders, and to a considerable 
extent he did. He was the only official. 
_ He was secretary, clerk, and office boy for 

rap tneretin Unitarian Association. I|° 


Department of Religious 
Education, 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The Religious Education Association. 


The approaching Convention of the Reli- 
gious Education Association, which is to 
be held in Boston on February 27 and 28 
and March 1, is an event of unusual interest 
and importance to Unitarians. ‘The organ- 
»- | ization, familiarly known as the ‘“R. E. A.,”’ 

| stands for all that is highest in religion and 
in education. Its declaration of purpose is 
|as follows:— - 
ae Siena Perpos of the Religious 


speak of that in part because I want you to 
ee ees that man’s great service 


riatody “yal n easing and other efforts * 
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‘Education. Piocia tion ‘is: to inspire the 
educational forces of our country with the 
religious ideal; to inspire the religious forces 
of our country with the educational ideal; 
and to keep before the public mind the ideal 
of religious education, and the sense of its 
need and value.” 

This Association, holding this year its 
fourteenth annual convention, has from the 
first enlisted the loyal co-operation of the 
leading educators and church workers on 
this continent. Their devotion to its work 
is indicated by the fact that in all these years, 
while it has commanded the best speakers 
the churches and the universities can pro- 
vide for its programmes, not one of them 
has ever been paid one dollar for his ser- 
vices or even for transportation. Men and 
women cross the continent to participate in 
its deliberations or to attend its meetings. 
Its membership includes men and women 
of all churches, Protestant and Catholic, 
Christian and Jewish. 

According to its present policy, each 
alternate year’s programme is of a popular 
nature, the meetings being open freely to 
all, the intervening years being devoted to 
studies by specialists in various fields of 
educational and religious progress. The 
approaching meeting in Boston is to be of 
the popular type, this city being chosen 


because of the great number of people in- 


the East who belong to the Association and 
the many others who appreciate the work 
it is doing. 

The meetings most likely to be attractive 
will be the general sessions, to be held in 
the evenings at 7.45. On Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 27, the meeting will be held in Trinity 
Church, on Copley Square. The full church 
choir will sing, and addresses will be made 
by Bishop F. J. McConnell of Denver and 
Chancellor James H. Kirkland of Nashville. 
On Wednesday evening, February 28, the 
session will be held in the Old South Church. 
Addresses will be given by Rabbi W. H. 
Friedmann of Denver and President John 
H. Finley of Albany. The closing session 
will be held in Symphony Hall on the even- 
ing of March x. Prof. H. Augustine Smith 
is in charge of the music, which will be pro- 
vided by a choir of one thousand voices, of 
whom seven hundred are to be children. 
The addresses will be given by Rev. John 
Howard Melish, rector of Holy ‘Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn, Governor Samuel W. 
McCall of Boston and Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes of New York. 

In addition to these large gatherings there 
will be many held during the day in Trinity 
Church, Old South Church, South Congre- 
gational Church, Wesleyan Hall, Boston 
University, and the Hotel Lenox. Of es- 
pecial interest to our readers will be the 
Sunday-school sessions. These will occur 
at the Old South Church on February 28, 
at 2.30 P.M., and on February 29, at the same 
hour, in Wesleyan Hall. 

Special emphasis is to be placed this year 
on the meetings of the Department of the 
Family. The meetings will be held in the 
South Congregational Church (Unitarian), 
Rev. Edward Cummings, minister, on Feb- 
ruary 27 and 28, atroa.M. ‘The programme 
of these meetings has been arranged by Mrs. 
Clara B, Beatley, who has secured as speak- 


ers Rev. A. M. Rihbany of the Church of © 


the Disciples, Boston, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
author of ‘‘What Men Live By,’ Rabbi 


is now on the press. 


Harry Levi of icles Adath Israel, Been 
Dr. William McKeever of Manhattan, Kans., 
Rabbi Emanuel Sternheim of Sioux City, Ia., 


, and several others of prominence. 


Almost every branch of religious educa- 
tion will be treated by specialists at this 
convention. A preliminary programme has 
already been issued and a final programme 
These may be had at 
the Unitarian headquarters, and should be 
studied by all. It is doubtful if an equal 


_ feast of good things has ever been offered to 


theZ people of New England. And all is 
freely open to the public, absolutely without 

_ charge. 
It is earnestly hoped that many more of 


_ our people will become members of the Re- 


ligious Education Association. The mem- 
bership fee, three dollars a year, brings to 
each member the magazine, Religious Edu- 
cation, which is a storehouse of the best 
information on the right teaching of religion. 
This Association is doing a vast work for 
America and the world. It is open to all, 
irrespective of creed, is progressive, and 
represents the highest attainments in the 
eknowledge and prosecution of the work of 
religious education. 


American Unitarian Association. 


. 


Boarp OF DIRECTORS. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting Tuesday, February 13. Present: 
Messrs. Cornish, Eliot, Elliott, Kyle, Little, 
Robertson, Sprague, Wigglesworth, Williams, 
Wilson, and Mrs. Dinsmoor. 

The treasurer’s statement for January 


- follows:—— 
RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand PeatR GBs BLOX af aie: Sraiass Glatoiesays «ale $20,207.85 
RINT CLOTIAGIONIG! « Clelis oreo 005, Sie ee Catalin ojacaia 6,960.43 


Bequest of Miss Elizabeth P. Channing 


of Milton, Mass., additional.......... 6,500.56 
Bequest of Mrs. Mary Thayer of Boston, 
" ' Mass., to create the Mary Thayer 
IY raic die Ek hae > cic Setota op tins 5,000.00 
aera of Mary Agnes Lord of Framing- 
ham, Mass., to create the Mary Agnes 
Mord Wundetsa..ces sees tea 1,000.00 
Bequest of Lewis Lyman of St. Louis, 
Mo., added to Reserve Fund......... 05.25 
Unity Church, Boise, Ida., additional to 
Unity Church, Boise, Ida. peunds ss. e 165.25 
Income Smith Education and Thomas 
Funds, added to principals as required 
YA ERUSES a5: eee re: RNAP ee 469.18 
Foreign relations, gifts................ 75.00 
MENECEOSES Mok wit ph nas 2's’ cists te. o Ce eee 20.02 
Income of invested funds.............. 11,613.43 
Investments, received for reinvestment . 2,004.46 
Investment Church Building Loan F und 
ODAI OMIOATISS. s/s. cual bieia Mpunecaiey 5,035.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, interest. . 92.18 
Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 
Building account 20.41 
War Relief Fund............ 2,547.84 
$63,714.86 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (societies, etc.).. $9,851.56 
Salaries and other missionary expense: s 3,832.50 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.......... 422.39 
Payments on account ofsundry trust funds, 1,860.37 
PR VESEOIONTS ss vie os. we vchials 8:5. te 2,571.37 
Church Building Fund, sundries 15.00 
Investment Church Building Fund, loans... 900.00 
Beacon Manuals (on account of authors)... 200.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, pensions, 3,829.26 

3 War Relief Fund...... F 1,904.00 

Cash on hand Feb. 1, 1917 38,328.41 

$63,714.86 


‘The committee on Church Building Loan 


- Fund reported :— 


Holland Peter. 
Rapids, Mich.. 


Nope 


” ‘The president announced the death of Mr. | Forbes as secretary. 


_ George W. Fox, assistant secretary emeritus, 


Resolved, that the ater, pal upon record their sorrow 
in the death of Mr. George William Fox and their deep | | 
appreciation of the indebtedness of this Association to him | 
for over sixty-one years of absolutely faithful and dis- 
interested service. 

Under date of Sept. 17, 1855, the records of the board 
show this entry: ‘It was voted that the secretary be author- 
ized to engage the services of George W. Fox as clerk and 
salesman in the Book Room at a salary of $400 per annum.” 

From that date until his death on Feb. 12, 1917, Mr. 
Fox gave himself fully to the work of the Association. As 
book clerk and salesman, as assistant secretary, as acting 
secretary during the troubled days of the Civil War, and 
again as assistant secretary from the close of the war until 
he was made assistant secretary emeritus in r9ro, and then, 
with somewhat lessened duties until the present time, Mr. 
Fox served the Association with a devotion, exactitude, and 
fidelity that have seldom been equalled and which could 
not be excelled. Twelve stout bound volumes record the 
monthly meetings of the board held through these long 
years. The pages in his even handwriting are as clear as 
steel plate engraving. They show the painstaking care 
which he lavished upon every detail of the Association’s 
work. These volumes stand as his memorial. It would 
be hard to exaggerate the excellency of the standard which jh 
he set and maintained in the conduct of the business affairs 
of the Association. He believed in the manifest destiny 
of our churches to an ever-increasing influence, and he 
believed that no least detail of service was too small to 
merit his entire devotion, because all details were linked 
with the progress of the cause which he faithfully served. 
Fortunate indeed will the Association be if, through the 
next sixty-one years and the years that will follow, this high 
standard of faithfulness shall be steadily maintained. 

The directors place on record their affectionate re- 
membrance of Mr. Fox, which goes back to the beginning 
of all the present directors’ personal relationships with the 
Association, and their gratitude and respect for the labors 
which he performed. 

Voted, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
Mrs. Fox. 

Voted, That the Unitarian Building be closed during the 
funeral services of Mr. Fox, from two o’clock until three 
on February 14, and the flag placed at. half-mast. 


Gautier of Somerville, ieee, Bs Ww 
Montclair, Eugene R. Shippen of | Detroit, 
and Joseph A. Kyle of Davenport. ate Sia 

The joint committee on the library te- inf 2 
ported that it had 


Voted, That all accessions to the Library must be ap- 
proved by the chairman of the Alliance committee before 
being placed on the shelves or catalogued. 

Voted, That Miss Bancroft and Mrs. Wilkes be requested 
to remove from the shelves and catalogue any volumes 
that seem to be inappropriate to the purposes of the Library. 

Voted, That after this sifting has been accomplished the 
librarian be requested to pa the card catalogué up to 
date. 2 


Upon the report of the Southern are eaten 
it was s ; : 


Voted, That the income of the Frothingham Fund No. 2 
for the present year be distributed to the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, the Hampton Normal and Agri- . 
cultural Institute, the Calhoun Colored School, the Penn . 
School, the Kowaliga Industrial School and the Snow 
Hill Normal Institute, each to receive one-sixth of the 
income. P 


The president reported that new societies 
had been established in Canton, Ohio, 
Nashville, Tenn.,. Shreveport, La., Rich- 
mond,Cal., and a Finnish society in Fich- 
burg, Mass. 
The president also reported that throwgt 
the aid supplied by the committee on church 
buildings, plans have been made for church 
building enterprises in Sanford, Me., Stock- \ 
ton, Cal., and Albany, N.Y. 
The president reported on the journeys of 
Rev. Frederick M. Eliot and Rev. Samuel M. . 
Crothers, and upon the proposed journeys of 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, and Prof. Francis G. Peabody. 
Under miscellaneous business it 


Voted, To accept the offer of Mr. Fairley to continue for 
the present in charge of the correspondence at the New York 
office. ‘ 

Voted, To place the names of Mr. Taveras Jackson and 
Mr, William H. Baldwin, 3d, on the eligible list of Trustees 
for the Hackley School. 

Voted, At the request of President Southworth and in “4 
accordance with the agreement suggested by him, to ap- 
propriate the sum of $500 for beneficiary aid for students 
at the Meadville Theological School and $400 for additional ’ 
compensation to Rev. H. T. Secrist of Meadville. 


. Upon the recommendation of the finance 


committee the following votes were adopted :— was 


Voted, To approve the sale of the Litchfield Quarry on 
Rollstone Hill, Fitchburg, Mass., a one-half interest in 
which was conveyed to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion by deed dated Oct. 22, 1915, as part of the residuary 
bequest of Martha M. F. Litchfield, late of Fitchburg, 
deceased, for the sum of $5,000. 

Voted, That the act of the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, 
in paying $37.93 for the repairs required by law on the 
Amherst church property, be ratified and confirmed. 


The publication committee reported that 
it had 
Voted, To authorize the cditorial secretary to compile a 


Book of Prayers illustrating the devotional spirit and life of 
the Unitarian fellowship. 


Louis C. CornisuH, 
Secretary. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 
An Open Letter. end s 


The president read letters from Dr. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, president of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and from 
Mrs. Rose Allen, treasurer of the Belgian 
Hospital Fund, acknowledging the aid re- 
ceived through the Association. 

The president announced that, in accord- 
ance with instructions of the board, he had 
appointed the following gentlemen to serve 
as the members of the Commission on the 
Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Protes- 
tant Reformation: Francis A. Christie of 
Meadville, Hugo S. Eisenlohr of Cincinnati, 
Ephraim Emerton of Cambridge, George R. 
Gebauer of Duluth, Harold E. B. Speight of 
Berkeley, Charles W. Wendte of Newton, and 
Horatio S. White of Cambridge. The presi- 
-dent of the Association will serve as chair- 
man of the Commission and Rev. Elmer S. 


To the Unitarian Churches of America:— = 
Sunday, March 11, 1917, has been set 
aside as Young People’s Day by the sheers 
People’s Religious Union. 
On that day you are urged to unite with ; 
the other churches of the Unitarian faith 
throughout the country and have a RerTODS, 


THE ~GO-TO-CHURCH BAND is a 
practical and easy method of gaining 
willing attendance ‘of young 
children at the preachin; 

mation and ae 


The president further announced the ap- | request. 
pointinent of ‘the members of the Com-| ie Wenge 


rh ap or 1 
“ aot have a Young Peo: 

tts Union in your church. Your Sun- 
1001 is asked to recognize the day and 


-your Young People’s Religious Union to con- 


duct a special service, so that even our most 
remotely: located young people may feel that 
they are a part of a greater whole. 

On this second Sunday in March it is also 
requested that a special collection be taken 
to be sent to the Young People’s Religious 
Union headquarters, where it will be used 
for the sole purpose of furthering the Uni- 
tarian cause among the rising generation. 


- Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will hold its regular public meeting 
in the vestry of Arlington Street Church, on 
Thursday, March 1, at 10.30 A.M. Mrs. 
Jessie D. Hodder, superintendent of the 
Sherborn Reformatory for Women, will speak 
on ‘The Reformatory and the Community.” 
All interested in the work of the Council who 
would like to receive yearly reports ‘and 
notices of meetings by mail may receive them 


- by making an annual contribution of fifty 


cents or more. M. R. Symmes, Secretary. 


Speakers at the noonday services in King’s 
Chapel next week will be as follows: Feb- 
tuary 26, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, Unitarian 
Church, Lowell; February 27, Rev. James B. 
Gregg, D.D., Brookline; February 28, Rev. 
Ernest Graham Guthrie, Union Church, 
Boston; March 1, Rev. A. P. Reccord, Uni- 
tarian Church, Springfield; March 2, Rev. 
E. M. Noyes, Congregational Church, New- 
ton Centre. The Saturday service will as 
usual be entirely musical, with Malcolm 
Lang, organist of the Chapel, at the organ. 


Churches. 

ANDOVER, PoTTER PLAce, N.H.—All Souls 
Union Church, Rev. Henry G. Ives: This 
little parish has recently succeeded in having 
a successful series of special meetings without 
having its minister present, he being at the 
Harvard Divinity School at the time. The 
men of the parish organized themselves into 
a committee, the railroad section boss being 
chairman, the station agent and two other 
section hands assisting him. The speakers 
were Rev. H. H. Saunderson, Rev. E. S. 
Forbes, Rev. E. B. Gearhart of Manchester, 
N.H., Rev. Charles A. Wing of Concord, 
N.H., Rev. H. C. McDougall, Franklin, N.H., 
and Rev. William C. Gannett of Cambridge, 
Mass. The theme was “A Religion for 
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| Every-day Life.” _ The ‘Alliance continues 
|to grow, and a remarkable class of young 


‘more attractive by floral decorations. 


a 
Cd 


girls has been formed in the Sunday-school. 
These girls hold the future of the community 
in their hands, if they stay here and continue 
to develop into “little women,” as they bid 
fair to do. Sickness has hit this community 
hard and the cold weather keeps people 
within doors, but the church and the social 
hall attached to it steadily deepen their hold 
upon the affections of the neighbors. Mr. 
Ives preaches the same sermons here that 
he delivers in the morning at Andover. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the ordination and installa- 
tion of the minister was observed Sunday, 
February 4, and Tuesday, February 6. On 
Sunday morning the congregation filled the 
roomy and beautiful auditorium, made even 
There 
was also special music, the choir and organ 
being assisted by a violinist. 

In accordance with Mr. Gill’s expressed 
wish there was no elaborate public observance 
of the anniversary, but on Tuesday evening 
there was a gathering of the parishioners in 
the cheerful and commodious social rooms 
of the church. Music was furnished by an 
instrumental quartette and light refresh- 
ments were served while people mingled 
informally. Mr. Gill was presented with a 
handsome volume containing the signatures 
of parishioners, accompanied by a check for 
one thousand dollars. His invalid wife had 
been remembered by gifts of flowers on 
Sunday. The Arlington church is Mr. 
Gill’s first and only parish. During his 
pastorate a new order of service was adopted 
in 1893, and the new Hymn Book about two 
years ago; the Sunday-school has been well 


organized for the first time in its history, 


the Women’s Alliance and the Social Circle 
have been united in the Social Alliance, and 
the Unity Club, an organization of the 
young people, has been formed. In 1899 a 
new covenant was adopted, and has led to a 
greater interest in church membership. 
Monthly organ vespers during the winter 
months have been instituted, and many 
large and important religious gatherings of 
general community interest have been held. 
In 1911 the building was extended and re- 
modelled and the organ rebuilt and enlarged. 
Only twice in all this time has Mr. Gill been 
kept front his pulpit by illness. 

In his anniversary sermon, Mr. Gill, in 
speaking of the future had suggested among 
other things the advisability of hanging the 
flags of the nation and the State in the 
church, and money for that purpose was im- 
mediately forthcoming. On Sunday morning, 


A careful, concise and sympathetic treatment 
of the New Testament account of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. Prof. Bowen adheres strictly to 
the methods of the higher criticism and evades 
none of the difficulties of his theme. And 
while he finds in the omissions and contradic- 
tions of the gospel accounts good reasons for 
discarding many of the resurrection dogmas, he 
also points out the human and spiritual motives 
oh brought the resurrection stories into ex- 
istence. This is a tract that has long been 
needed on the free list of the A. U. A. publica- 
tions. 
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February 11, the church was again filled by , 


a congregation gathered to unfurl the Stars 
and Stripes. The ceremony was dignified 
and impressive. The preacher, in his ser- 
mon, urged the duty of bringing the ideals 
and inspirations of religion into our pa- 
triotism in order to save our country from 
materialism and the enthronement of force 
over all. 

Although the long-continued quarantine- 
ban, because of infantile paralysis in the 
autumn, hindered the church work then, it 
has more recently been much revived. There 
has been a notable increase in the attendance 
of men at the services, and of their interest 
in church affairs. During February and 
March the minister is conducting a Wednes- 
day afternoon Bible class in the Gospel of 
Mark. He is also giving a series of six ser- 
mons on The Gospel of Unitarianism, com- 
prising the following topics: ‘‘Unitarianism 
is the Pioneer of a Fair Religion and a Free 
Church’; “‘The Need and the Value of 
Doubt and Clear Thinking”; ‘‘The Great 
Affirmation”’;. ‘Some Vital Assurances in 
Religion”; “The Unitarian Interpretation 
of Jesus, and its Peculiar Appropriateness 
to our Time’; “Rational Faith is the 


Deaths. 


BISHOPRICK.—At his late residence, 431 Washington 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y., on Saturday, February 17, Nicholas 
J. Bishoprick. Interment was at Forest Hills Cemetery, 
Boston, on Tuesday morning, February 20, 


WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE 
ABOUT JESUS CHRIST? 
A SERMON BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
For gratuitous distribution 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 

Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
suppporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 4 
Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those requiring Institutional care. 

President: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. Ate 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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‘Courage of the Soul, Rational Religion is 
-Humanity’s Highway.’ 


These topics will 
be discussed by the Men’s Class, recently 
organized, which meets in the church after 
the morning service. Mention should be 
made here, even if belated, of the Christmas 
entertainment for blind and invalid children 
given by the Sunday-school and the Unity 
Club during the afternoon of Sunday, 
December 24. It comprised a carol service 
in the church, supper, tree, and play in the 


“social rooms, and a generous bestowal of 


gifts to the guests. ‘The affair was conceived 
and carried out entirely by the young people, 
and it made the afternoon memorable for 
all who took part in it. 


BRIGHTON, Mass.—First Parish: Rev. 
Alfred James Wilson was installed as minister 
on February 18. Rev. Sydney B. Snow 
preached the sermon; Rev. Charles E. Park 
made the installing prayer; Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish gave the right hand of fellowship; 
the welcome to the parish was by Mr. William 
H. Downes; the charge to the minister was 
by Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell; and the charge 
to the parish was by Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 
Rev. William A. Knight, D.D., and Rev. 
Abbot Peterson also took part in the service. 


MELROSE, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Henry W. Pinkham: 
The fiftieth anniversary of this church is 
approaching, and plans are being made for 
its appropriate observance. One of its old- 
time members is Mr. George H. Dearborn, 
editor of the Melrose Free Press. He wrote 
a historical sketch of the church in the year 
1900, atid will be asked to bring it up to date. 
The church is fortunate in possessing such a 
chronicler. Among the many who in the 
past half-century have helped to make the 
church useful the name of Mrs. J. M. Currier 
will be long remembered. She passed away 
in the year that has lately closed, but the 
church will continue to profit by her gener- 
osity, for she bequeathed it a valuable 
dwelling-house and lot. The location of the 
house makes it unsuitable as a parsonage, 
but the rent of it adds to the income of the 
church. Such substantial assistance is timely 
when prices are soaring to the sky. ‘The 
minister’s salary has been increased by one- 
third, the increase having begun last Novem- 
ber. ‘The fact seems proper to report here, 
not alone for the credit of the Melrose society, 
but also as a suggestion to other churches to 
go and do likewise. At the annual meeting, 
late in January, encouraging reports of the 
year’s activities were presented. The minis- 


“ter recommended the abandonment of the 


pew-rental system, but action thereon was 
deferred. 
7 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. A. W. Littlefield: On Wednes- 
day evening, February 7, the Unitarian Club 
held its first Ladies’ Night. Over one hun- 
dred and twenty-five members and their 
wives sat down to the usual sumptuous 
roast-beef dinner, which the ladies seemed to 
enjoy. President Rohn in a few remarks 
welcomed the ladies and new members and 
spoke of the exceptionally good work done 
by Mr. Joseph Patterson, who was captain 
of the winning membership team. ‘Through 
the efforts of this campaign twenty-five new 


r members were added, and, with a few appli- 
cations still to be voted on that came in 


as it is limited to one hundred. Mr. » Patter 
son responded in his usual humorous vein. | Us.” 


After dinner the members and guests ad- 
journed to the recreation-room, where an 
entertaining programme was carried out. 


PEPPERELL, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Dudley R. Child: A happy church family 


gathered Friday evening, February 9, it being. 


the observance of the one hundred and 
seventieth anniversary of the church. The 
supper-tables were tastefully decorated with 
sweet peas and attractive place-cards. Owing 
to the storm many could not be present, but 
about ninety sat down to a delightful supper 
served by an efficient committee. Following 
the supper Rev. Sidney Swaim Robins, Ph.D., 
of Kingston, Mass., gave an address on 
“The Country Church—A Force for De- 
mocracy.”’ 
partments were given and much interest and 
enthusiasm was apparent. ‘The life of the 
church has strengthened and broadened 
during the past year and the church work 
and activities have taken a decided step 
forward. The Every-Member Canvass was 
undertaken for the first time with good suc- 
cess, bringing a considerable increase in sub- 
scriptions. Officers were elected for the en- 
suing year. 
chairman of the parish committee read a 
letter of appreciation to the minister, express- 
ing sincere appreciation of the work he has 
done and the advance that the church has 
made under his direction. 


Reapinc, Mass.—The Christian Union 
(Unitarian) Society, Rev. Marion Franklin 
Ham: The men of this church have recently 
organized a Unitarian Men’s Club with 
Charles A. Loring, president, Warren IL. 
Fletcher, treasurer, and C. Winthrop Smith, 
secretary, and an executive committee of 
eighteen, and in about three weeks’ time 
they have secured a membership of seventy- 
six. At the first meeting in Unity Hall last 
month between fifty and sixty partook of 
an excellent supper, which was followed by 
a statement by the president of the objects 
of the Club; namely, the upbuilding of the 
Unitarian church of Reading, advancing the 
influence of this church for the benefit of the 
town, closer affiliation with the National 
League of Unitarian Laymen and the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. In this work 
they hope to have the willing assistance of 
prominent Unitarian laymen and clergymen 
in and about Boston and they will ask such 
men to address their meetings. At this 
meeting Hon. Horace G. Wadlin made an 
entertaining, humorous, and earnest address 
of welcome to the club members and guests. 
Rev. Maxwell Savage of Lynn was the 
principal speaker and spoke on “ Unitarian- 
ism and Men,” holding the close attention 
of all for nearly an hour by an address by 
turns witty, serious, and poetic, giving his 
hearers many earnest thoughts for their 
consideration. Mr. Ham spoke earnestly 
in hope for the future of the Club. 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rev. Henry C. Parker: A series of sermons 
on Unitarian Affirmations has just been 
brought to a close. These were, “The 
God we Worship,” “‘The Bible we Believe 
In,” ‘The Man we Know and Love,” “The 
Christ we Follow,” “The Heaven we Hope 


For,” Fe Hell we Fear,’’ “The Salvation ke 


Reports from all church de-|}. 


“What. the Uni itaria, 1 FE 
The congregations were larger 
for some years past, many young | people being — 


present, showing that there is a real need for y 
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NEWYORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY FT. WORTH PORTLAND, ORE, 
ES 


ANTED.—Place at service for Sag dacs cp capable, 
strong young woman with baby. Apply New Bedford 
gg 's Aid Society, 12 Market Street, New Bedford, 


At the close of the meeting the | Mass 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


Church Announcements. — 


FIRST CHURCH, Eliot Square, Roxbury. Rev. Dr. 
De Normandie, Pastor Emeritus. Sunday-school at 10 A.M, 
Morning service at iz. Dr. De Normandie will preach, 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian), Harvard 
Square. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., and Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, ministers. Morning service at 11. 
Mr. Eliot will preach. Sunday-school at ro A.M. Prima 
class at rr A.M. Evening service at 7.45. Mr. Eliot will 
preach on Rupert Brooke’s “‘ Sonnet ’s for r914.” 


rik IRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 
chester. 
preach. Morning service at 11 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 
Church school at 9.45 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow, ministers. Morning service, Io., 30. Vesper service 
at 4 P.M. Dr. Augustus Lord of Providence, R.1., will 
preach at both services. Service daily at 12 M, 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, oe Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11.__The minister 
will preach. Church school at 9.45 a.M. Vesper service 
(all seats free) at 4 P.m. The minister will preach. Mid- 
week organ recital on Wednesday at 5 The church is open 
every day from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 Am. Morning service, 
10.30, The minister will preach. Vespers, Thursday, 4.30 
P.M., consisting of half-hour organ recital, and brief devo- 


tional service. All seats free at vespers. The church is 


open daily from 9 to 5. 
CHURCH OF ‘THE _ DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M, 


Rihbany, minister. Disciples School at 9.45 A-m. Social 
Service Class at 10.15 A.M. Boston Chapter of the Syrian 
Educational Society, Mr. Shibly D. Bie of Harva: 

Divinity School. Kindergarten and Primary at rr A.M. 
Church service at 12 A.M. neces, by the minister. 
Subject, “The Gospel of Citizenshi 1 seats are free 
and a cordial invitation is extend 
Chestnut Hill (Ipswich Street) car to Jersey Street. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649) 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle 
Samurt R. Maxwen, Min’ ister 
9.45 am. Church Bahogl ig 
Service 


11.00 a.m. Moi S 
5.00 p.m. Vesper Service (all all pays 


Rev. Roger: Sawyer Forbes, the minister, will 


tothe public. Take 


- si ‘It is a profound truth of the spiritual life of the individual and of the church, that unself- 
ish impulses, acted upon, are hecessary to vigor and health. - Merely to receive means that 
we cease to receive. To cease giving means not spiritual possession but spiritual poverty. 


The reservoir feos which there is no o outflowing stream becomes a stagnant pool. 
clear and wholesome a stream must flow through it continually. Our churches need a vigorous 


To be 


‘missionary impulse; they should transmit the spiritual waters which flow into them. 


The liberal faith should be increasingly the irrigating streams which shall quicken the 


"spiritual life of the American people. 
_ity far and wide over this republic. 


Our Unitarian churches can transmit their spiritual vital- 
Our national organizations are the channels through 


which the missionary impulses of our people and our churches are effectively united and 


efficiently distributed over our broad territories. 
do your work in your missionary fields. 


Money sent to the national treasuries will 


aS | $160,000 BEFORE MAY Ist, 1917 IS OUR GOAL 


GIVE PROMPTLY AND GIVE GENEROUSLY 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


doctrinal sermons at the present time. ‘Those 
which have been preached in the church 
heretofore have dealt largely with practical 
problems along the lines of daily living. 
During this course special informal, one-hour, 
five-o’clock meetings were held in the vestry 
each Sunday, for a discussion of the morning 
topic and for hymn-singing. The Sunday- 
school has adopted a memory service, dis- 
carding for a time the regular service book, 
and the result has shown an added devotional 
‘spirit. The school is steadily growing in 
numbers. The Covenant Club of Men has 
held interesting Sunday evening meetings 
each month. At its annual supper in 
_ February more than two hundred guests 
were seated at the tables. The other church 
organizations have been meeting regularly 
and doing good work. An encouraging fact 
is that the business and sewing meetings of 
the Alliance branch have a larger attendance 
_than ever before. 


; Lend-a-Hand Clubs. 


On Saturday, a 24, the midwinter 
conference of Lend-a-Hand Clubs will be 


held in the Unitarian church, West Newton, | 


corner Washington and Highland Streets, by 
the cordial invitation of the Lend-a-Hand 
_ Dramatic Club of aragem Boston. rm 

“ig from | bs be given at the 
Boa se: which will open at 10.30. 
M. there will be a social time, 

with coffee, cocoa, and 


Lydia Holman’s infirmary in Altapass, N.C. 
Mrs. Allen is a charming speaker, thoroughly 
conversant with Miss Holman’s work. Mrs. 
Frank Garvin of New York, vice-chairman 
of the comfort packet committee, will give 
an account of that work. The chairman of 
of the committee, Mrs. Mary Hatch Willard, 
has just returned from France. Mrs. Garvin 
will therefore have first-hand a number of 
wonderful stories about the men who have 
been in the hospitals. 

At about 3.15 the Lend-a-Hand Dramatic 
Club will give the play entitled ‘‘The Neigh- 
bors,” by Zona Gale. It is full of the Lend- 
a-Hand spirit, and of quaint country humor. 

The public is cordially invited. 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals. 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals will hold its Seventh Congress in 
Pittsburgh, March 6, 7, and 8, by invitation 
of a local committee of broad-minded clergy- 
men representing some fifteen different 
denominations. 

The opening session on the evening of 
March 6 will be held in the Hebrew Temple 
Rodeph Shalom, Rabbi J. Leonard Levy, 
Rey. Carl A. Voss, and Rev. C. E. Snyder 
conducting the religious servicer The gen- 
eral topic will be “The Fellowship of the 


Spirit,” and Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, Ph.D., 


and Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., re- 
spectively president and secretary of the 
Federation, Rabbi William Rosenau of 
Baltimore, and Rev. Frederick Tower Gal- 


Allen, | Pit, D.D., pastor of the First Baptist Church 
for Miss | °t of Pittsburgh, will make addresses. 


At the North Side Unitarian Church on 
the morning of March 7 a presentation of the 
aims and work of the National Federation 
will be given, with addresses by J. Barnard 
Walton, the successor of Henry Wilbur as 
secretary of the missionary work of the 
Liberal Friends, Rev. Minot O. Simons of 
Cleveland, Rev. Dr. Lee S. McCollester, 
president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, Rev. Dr. C. A. Voss, president of 
the German Evangelical Protestant Church 
of North America, Dr. William Rosenau, 
president of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, and others. 

In the evening the session will be held in 
the Emory Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Rev. Iwther Freeman, pastor. The topic 
will be “Looking Towards Peace,’’ and Prof. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Rev. Frederick Lynch, 
D.D., secretary of the Church Peace Union 
Evangelist, and Oswald Garrison Villard of 
the New York Evening Post will make 
addresses. 

On Thursday morning, March 8, at the 
Smithfield German Evangelical Church, 
Rev. C. A. Voss, D.D., pastor, the subject 
of Religious Reconstruction will be discussed. 

In the afternoon a session to consider 
Social Questions of the day will be held at 
the parish house of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Rev. Edward S. Travers, rector, with ad- 
dresses by Rev. L. O. Williams, pastor Unt- 
versalist church in Buffalo, and others. 

The closing session will take place in the 
First Unitarian Church, Rev. L. Walter 
Mason, D.D., pastor. The topic of “‘ Nation- 
ality and World-Brotherhood” will be 
treated by S. K. Ratcliffe, Esq., of the 
Manchester, (England) Guardian, and Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Litt.D., of Chicago. 
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Pleasantries, 
Wife: “You know, Henry, I speak as I 
think.” Husband: ‘Yes, my love; only 


oftener.”—Topeka Journal. 


“Lots of women have no sense of humor,’’ 
the Washington Star’s would-be critic said to 
a young lady. ‘“‘ Well, what of that?” she 
replied. ‘‘Lots of men have no sense at all.” 


The lady bank clerk had completed her 
first week, and a friend asked her how she 
liked the work. ‘‘Oh, it’s beautiful!” said 
the girl. ‘I’m at a branch where nearly 
all-the people we know have accounts, and 
it’s so nice to see how little money some of 
your friends have in the bank!’”—The Man- 
chester Guardian. 


“My West Indian maid,” a woman sub- 
scriber writes, ‘‘is a match for the one men- 
tioned last week. I told her to write down 
the name of any one who called, in person or 
on the telephone, while I was out shopping. 
I came back after she had gone for her after- 
noon out. She left this note: ‘There didn’t 
nobody been.’”—The Outlook. 


He called for a city beautiful; 
He shouted it day by day; 
He wanted a city where noise was not, 
Where the spirit of art should sway; 
He wanted a city that should be fair, 
Where filth might never be seen, 
And forgot, in spite of the zeal he had, 
To keep his back yard clean. 
—The Congregationalist. 


The spontaneous wit of the late Isaac H. 
Bromley, for many years a writer of New 
York Tribune leaders, is recalled by this 
story: ‘One day, in the Tvibune office, the 
veteran journalist, Charles T. Congdon, 
was talking of the delightful reading he had 
found in Bayle’s Dictionary, and remarked 
that, if he were ever in jail, he would be quite 
contented with that book. ‘Of course you 
would,’ said Bromley. ‘If you had Bayle, 
you could get out!’ ”’ 


A teacher in England, after a lesson on the 
prominent men of the day, asked her class 
which of the persons she had mentioned they 
would most like to see. Some said the King, 
some the Prime Minister; but one small boy 
shouted, ‘‘Please, miss, I’d rather see my 
farver’s guv’nor.” ‘‘Well,” replied the 
teacher, ‘‘he is hardly a prominent man; but 
let us hear why you would like to see him.” 
“Because, teacher, I’ve heard farver say as 
how he ’as got over two hundred hands.”’ 


At the Lambs’ Club one night, the mem- 
bers were discussing the tendency of the aver- 
age comedian, to insist that his forte is really 
tragedy, when some one chanced to ask 
Billy Crane if he were an exception to the 
rule. ‘‘No” relied Crane, ‘‘I can’t say that 
I am. Years ago in the West I tackled 
Hamlet.” ‘I suppose,” the questioner 
continued, ‘‘the audience called you before 
the curtain.” ‘Called me!’’ Crane repeated 
“Called me! Why, man, they dared me!’””— 
Harper's Weekly. 


There was once a boy named Parker, whose 
admiring relatives thought he ought to learn 
something about the alphabet. So one day 
at luncheon it was duly impressed on his mind 
that P stands for plates and for prunes and 
for pepper and for Parker. He was letter 
perfect; and the next day at luncheon was 
called on to show off. ‘‘ What does P stand 
for?’”’? asked his brother. ‘‘Oh, I know this 
time,” was the quick reply. ‘“‘It stands for,’’, 
looking carefully over the table, “it stands 
for dishes and for sauce and for salt and for 
_me.”’—Progressive Age. 
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The Christian Register. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


Brassieres 
For Every Occasion 


50c; 75c; $1.00; $1.50 
$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $3.50 and $5.00 


Palmer’s Corset Store 
(ONE STORE ONLY) 


52 Winter Street 
Boston, Mass. 


“Choisa” Ceylon Tea, 


1 LB, 
CANISTERS 
65 CENTS 


1-2 LB, 
CANISTERS 
35 CENTS 


Packed in parchment-lined 1 lb. and } lb. canisters 


We invite comparison with other Teas of 
the same or higher price 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON BROOKLINE 
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amessaeG SYSTEM 


j Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 

in the ground, away from the cat, 

dog, and typhoid fly. 

At ens with foot. Hands never 


Mae STP PnENSON| Underground Garbage 
we adios and Refuse Receivers 


Reo Uea.pAT.OFF 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
ceemen Waste in house or GARAGE, 
aes, Our Underground Earth 
“4 Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. f 
Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. Tipaystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


BRET MES 


WEDDING 
CARDS 


frall Ductal Ovents, 


30 BROMFIELD SL~BOSTON — 
Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 

West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


The country life school 
for young boys 


James CuesTer Fiace, A.B. 
Head Master 


The Christian Register School Bureau 
PARENTS 


Expert advice freely given to parents 
regarding day and boarding schools for 
both boys [and girls. 

Write the Christian Register School Bureau 
272 Coneress St., Boston, Mass. 


T 


arts course. Gymnasium 
afford privileges of opera, i 

SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT, on p 
poise in househol 
under trained teachers. 
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HE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS ; 
A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 
a liberal, practical education. English, Modern Languages, Art, 
tennis, horseback riding, swimming. 
ectures, Speer Bs etc. 27th 


management. Resident pupils in separate house conduct h 
JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D... MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., Principals -_ 


Please patronize our advertisers. 


Music. Full household 
Close enough to city to 


schools, develops efficiency and 
ousehold 


